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>< Sperry research engineers are 
seeking solutions for tomorrow's flight 
control problems while they develop 
new ways to better the performance of 
control equipment currently flying. 


>e This analog computer is duplicat- 
ing flight conditions of a new high- 
performance jet bomber being “flown” 
automatically by the Gyropilot* flight 
control. Here, for instance, a Sperry 
engineer checks the performance of the 
airplane and automatic pilot during 
the bombing run. 
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>e In test after test — in laboratory 
and its great Flight Research Center, 
MacArthur Field, Long Island—Sperry 
flight controls are continuing to prove 
their capacity to maintain stable all- 
weather flight in jet, propeller-driven, 
rotary-wing, lighter-than-air and 
pilotless aircraft. 


>e For 40 years Sperry has been 
working continually on flight control 
problems. With this wealth of experi 
ence to build on, tomorrow's problems 
are being met by today’s research and 


engineering. 
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Mortar Flares 
To the Editor: 

When our company was occupying posi- 
tions on the famed “T” northwest of Chor- 
won, Korea, during June of this year, we 
had a great deal of difficulty in assessing 
the immediate effects of artillery fire at 
night. 

Since the outgoing artillery rounds 
passed directly over us, we were able to 
use the following system. 

Whenever an artillery concentration was 
called for by one of our rifle platoons, we 
immediately had the one 60mm mortar; 
used for flares only, lay on the flare data 
for that particular platoon. Then the assist- 
ant gunner held a flare in the tube until 
he was given the command to fire. As 
the outgoing rounds whistled overhead, the 
command to fire was given and the flare 
was on the way. The timing was such 
that the flare burst just as the artillery 
rounds hit the target area. As a result, 
we were able to observe the effects of the 
concentration on any enemy who may 
have been caught in the open. 

This procedure enabled us to keep il- 
lumination to a minimum, save the more 
expensive artillery flares, and report results 
immediately to both the artillery and our 
own staff sections. 

Lr. Joun J. Cuauvin 
Co. B, 279th Inf Regt 
APO 86, c/o PM 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Three Commanders 
To the Editors: 

Regarding “Three Regimental Com- 
manders in Korea” in your September issue: 

Colonel Able. Obviously a career mili- 
tary man with one thought in mind, mak- 
ing hard, tough soldiers of his men and 
ofcers. From Major Bryan's description 
it is obvious that Colonel Able is extremely 
successful because we are told the division 
commander uses the “Deathtrap” regiment 
for particularly tough assignments. With 
one thought in mind, making hard, tough 
soldiers and winning the battles, against 
my better judgment I would rate Colonel 
Able as the best of the three regimental 
commanders. 

Colonel Baker. In my opinion Colonel 
Baker is a nonentity; his regiment, although 
dependable in battle would operate just 
as well without him. I feel confident that 
any group of American soldiers as large as a 
regiment, divided into battalions, companies 
and platoons with a »egimental command- 
er taking orders from division hvadquarters 
will always be dependable in battle. A 
good regimental commander capable of 
selecting carefully his battalion command- 
ers will give his regiment the extra oomph 
that has been thoroughly indoctrinated into 
Colonel Able’s men, even if with a little 
too much chicken. 


* 


Colonel Charlie. Colonel Charlie sounds 
like the man for me. Although his regi- 
ment may not be as tough or as capable 
as Colonel Able’s regiment it has proven 
to be competent under fire. It must be 
remembered that the men of these three 
regiments that survive will in a short time 
be returned to civilian life. Colonel 
Charlie’s men will be the best adjusted in 
the most important task of being good 
citizens, perhaps even better adjusted be- 
cause of their relations with this regiment. 
The teamwork learned by the men and of- 
ficers of this regiment will be as invaluable 
in civilian life as it is in combat. 

Colonel Charlie may one day be replaced 
for any number of reasons: promotion, 
death, illness; if this were to happen the 
regiment could operate without him but I 
think Colonel Able’s regiment would be 
in trouble were he replaced, as he made 
all the decisions. 


Jack E. Krein 


1507 M St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Suggestions 
To the Editors: 


Your magazine has been tops with me 
ever since I began taking it because from 
it I can keep up to date on our armed 
forces while I am in civilian life. Of course 
there is always room for improvement and 
suggestions and I would here like to make 
a suggestion. I am interested in articles 
from Korea and other battle zones like 
Indochina and Malaya. I would like to 
see some articles on how our allies in Korea 
are doing. Their combat records and the 
abilities of the soldiers from South Korea, 
Britain, Turkey, Australia, the Philippines, 
Colombia, France, Belgium, Thailand, 
Ethiopia and elsewhere. These could be 
interesting and informative articles. 

I would also like to agree with your 
reader who suggested that a series of arti- 
cles on the history of our divisions be in- 
cluded either monthly or every other 
month. 

These two things I mentioned would 
add a little more spice to an already highly 
seasoned magazine. 

Artuur E. Harper 
3291 North 10 Street 
Milwaukee 6, Wis. 

e We would like to do both. But until 
we can justify a much enlarged magazine 
many desirable features have to be put 
aside. We appreciate all such suggestions 
—and criticisms, too. Indeed we get too 
little criticism and would welcome some.— 
Tue Eprrors. 


Sun Glasses 
To the Editors: 


We are amazed and surprised to find that 
Lieutenant Langerman believes the wearing 
of sun glasses by the sentry at the tomb 
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“Here is the answer. . ."'said a distinguished 
military leader as he witnessed Chase Assault 
Transports deliver troops, vehicles and weap- 
ons to forward combat areas by landing in 
unprepared fields. 

But this answer was not found by modify- 
ing existing planes; such attempts failed miser- 
ably. Chase planes are designed especially to 
provide the answer. They represent a noble 
accomplishment by the Air Force-Army-Chase 
team—an accomplishment which replaces, as 
the primary means of delivery, the less relia- 
ble, more costly, more hazardous techniques 
which were developed for interim use. 

Delivery of troops is fast, safe with Chase 
planes. It's touchdown and Gol 


re 


of the Unknown Soldier to be sacrilegious 
[Comseat Forces Journat, September 
1952]. 

We neither know nor care what the 
guards at Buckingham Palace wear but, 
for the benefit of the lieutenant, the au- 
thority for wearing sun glasses is found in 
T/A 21, Part III, Section 1B, Page 27, 
Item 8. 

If the wearing of any type of glasses 
by military personnel is a sign of weakness 
then men who wear glasses should be dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces. However, 
if all who wear glasses were discharged 
there would be few left in the Army. 

Capt. Howarp S. SMITH 

Lr. Wayne GarFIELD 
Highway Transport Service Div. 
Office, Chief of Transportation 
Washington 25, D. C. 


To the Editors: 


I haven't bothered you with a letter for 
quite a while, but Lt. Langerman’s letter 
in the September issue teed me off. So 
the sentries at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier wear sun glasses! Tsk, tsk, tsk. And 
the guards at Buckingham palace don’t 
wear sun glasses. Tsk, tsk, tsk, again. 

The sentries at Arlington look good 
enough for my money, and I’m proud to 
have spent a few years in an army that 
realizes that Washington’s bright sunlight 
on Arlington’s white marble is a little more 
than any man should be asked to endure 
unnecessarily. Sure the 82d Airborne could 
walk the past without sun glasses—and so 
could the bright and alert young sentries 
from the 3d Infantry who are walking post 
now. And I could hit my head with a 
hammer, but I see no purpose in it. Thank 
God the people in command of the detail 
use a little humanity instead of blindly 
aping certain foreign armies. 

If that is the worst Lt. Langerman could 
find in Washington, perhaps he was wear- 
ing sun glasses himself. 

CotoneL LEGRE 


Combat Pay 
To the Editors: 


Keep up the fight for justice on combat 
pay for the combat infantryman and the 
discriminatory flight pay for a flyer. 

Just another fact to aid in your fight is 
in the European Central Air Headquarters. 

The duties performed are administrative 
duties and not only do these “flyers” draw 
their flight pay, but use the planes to fly 
their four hours a month to make them 
eligible to collect this discriminatory pay. 

If the duties of a flyer cause him to 
fly it might be justified, but to deliberately 
burn gasoline to become eligible to draw 
the pay is something else. 

If this letter or any part of it is published 
or made public, request my name and unit 
be withheld, as 1 still have a number of 
years to serve without incentive pay. 

Lr. WINcLEss 
(Name and address withheld) 
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Seventh Army 
To the Editors: 


I have just finished reading the August 
issue and | thoroughly enjoyed two of the 
articles. 

I thought the article “The Seventh 
Army” by Drew Middleton was very good. 
The other article which particularly caught 
my interest was “Battalion Commander in 
Europe” by Lt. Col. Eben F. Swift. How- 
ever, accompanying this article was a pic 
ture, the caption of which stated that the 
unit preparing the fire was Battery B, 206th 
Field Artillery Battalion. This caption is 
slightly inaccurate as the unit firing is 
elements of Battery C and Battery B, 103d 
Field Artillery Battalion, 43d Infantry Di 
vision. The sergeant with the goggles on 
his helmet is John F. Aviotti of Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Lest some sharp artilleryman note the 
near perfect alignment of the howitzers 
shown in the picture, | would point out 
that we were calibrating our howitzers at 
the time. 

Lr. Cor. Avain C. Stevens 
Hq. 103d FA Battalion 
APO 112 c/o PM New York, N. Y. 


Armed Forces Radio 
To the Editors: 


While reading the August issue, the 
following paragraph in Drew Middleton's 


article “The Seventh Army” struck me as 
deserving of comment: 

“One thing that strikes anyone familiar 
with the army in Germany is the serious 
wastage of men on non-essential duties. 
Listening to the American Forces Network 
one afternoon, | learned that the program 
of jazz music to which I had listened was 
sponsored by the Information and Educa- 
tion Division of the 4th Infantry Division. 

“Now the I&E has done good work in 
Europe with its efforts to tell the soldier 
why he is where he is and what he is fight- 
ing for. But does it have to assign men to 
work out a program of dance music?” 

We would like to point out a few things 
about the Armed Forces Radio Service 
which produces programs that fall into four 
general classifications: 

(1) Information and Education pro- 
grams written and produced at Los Angeles 
Branch of the Armed Forces Information 
and Education Division. These programs 
illustrate American ideals of government, 
democracy, tolerance, and good fellowship, 
and attempt to encourage good citizenship. 
Certain programs deal with such vital 
problems as soldier conduct, pride of unit 
and of nation, national and international 
issues and the understanding of our basic 
freedom. 

(2) Information and Education pro- 
grams that have been originally broadcast 
by commercial networks in the U. S. These 
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include dramas and forums. 

(3) Entertainment programs 
and produced at AFRS. 

(4) Entertainment programs originally 
broadcast by commercial networks in the 
u. 3S. 

It would seem from the article that the 
criticized program would come under No. 3. 

We fail to see Mr. Middleton’s point. 
The soldiers in our Army are citizen-sol- 
diers. Their views and tastes are the same 
or similar to those of the people back home, 
including such things as jazz music. 

We're sure that, if Mr. Middleton would 
investigate the objectives and programs of 
the Army’s Information and Education pro- 
gram he would discover that the need for 
such programs and that the methods of 
presentation are of concern to all echelons 
of command, plus the close scrutiny of 
Congress, which authorizes their continu- 
ance and concurs in the use of the man- 
power and money that are necessary. 

If Mr. Middleton is so certain that the 
soldier’s morale is such a minute contribu- 
tion to his success in battle, let him tell 
it to some of the veterans who have been 
isolated for periods of time, where their 
only contact with the world or home was 
through the medium of the Information and 
Education programs. 

Capt. Oxtver J. Epwarps, Jr. 
M/Scr. Geratp W. Dutt, Sr. 
Hq. US Army Alaska 
Troop Inf. & Education 
APO 942, c/o PM 
Seattle, Wash. 


written 


“Amphibian” Maps 
To the Editors: 


We now have the new terrain maps 
with all contours and profiles actually 
shown in elevated portions of the paper, 
with the surface features appearing much 
as they do on the ground. With this a 
man can make a better map reconnaissance, 
and for staffs it is wonderful. But how 
about those assorted soldiets, sailors, and 
marines who have to worry about getting 
ashore, before they can use these wonder- 
ful maps? 

For the benefit of these amphibian 
animals, I suggest that the map makers 
continue their work, and show actual eleva- 
tion and depression, as far off the shore as 
they can. The information can be ob- 
tained from a number of agencies of the 
government. 

The best distance for planning purposes 
for amphibious work, would be 20,000 
yards off shore, where the outlying transport 
area is. Just think what a godsend it 
would be to the staffs of the combined 
arms and services, to actually be able to see 
before their eyes, on a map, what the bot- 
tom is like, right up through the surf onto 
the beach proper. Further by using colors 
or conventional symbols, the type of bot- 
tom, growths, and such could be indicated. 

To further embellish this, “amphibian,” 
map, three sheets of acetate could be cut 
to fit the coastline as follows: (1) for high 
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O'er the ramparts we watch as we track 
a guided missile aimed at an attacking enemy or his home 
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tide, (2) mean tide, (3) low tide. On 
these sheets the tides, both rip and regular, 
could be drawn in with a wax pencil, or 
for higher staffs, they could even be printed 
on the acetate. 

With the addition of the amphibian 
map to one of these new type terrain maps, 
an amphibious commander of any level 
would have a complete picture of the coast 
on both sides of the shore line, and of the 
elevations and depressions both on ‘land 
and under the water. It would aid under 
water demolition teams, Marine reconnais 
sance battalions, landing craft, beachmas 
ters, and us poor chaps who hit the beach 
under fire. 

WELL WHY NOT? we need it. 

Mayor Harry W. Morst 
Shrapnel and Shell Fragments 
To the Editors: 

I congratulate you on publishing “Shrap 
nel, Semantics and Such” by Major Gen- 
eral H, W. Blakeley. It was long overdue. 
I had planned to write an article along 
such lines but General Blakeley has done a 
superb job. I do question one statement. 

General Blakeley states in the opening 
sentence of the fourth paragraph that “In 
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pre-World War II days, shrapnel was re- 
garded as the most efhcient type of ammu- 
nition against troops in the open.” Did he 
not in fact mean “In pre-World War I 
days”? It is my recollection that prior to the 
onset of trench warfare in World War I, 
field artillery was issued ammunition in the 
ratio of nine shrapnel and one HE. It is 
also my recollection that by the spring of 
1918 shrapnel had practically gone out of 
the picture and had been replaced by HE. 

My experience with the confusion be- 
tween shell fragments and shrapnel in 
World War II began very early. From | 
September 1940 through July 1943 I was on 
the staff of the Surgeon, Hq., Ninth Corps 
Area. Among my other duties was that of 
reviewing and passing upon proceedings of 
Line of Duty Boards. Shortly after casual- 
ties began to arrive at general hospitals on 
the West Coast I began getting Line of 
Duty Board proceedings on such personnel. 
(This was in direct violation of pertinent 
regulations and I soon had such proceedings 
stopped. ) 

In a majority of such documents the 
word “shrapnel” was used instead of “shell 
fragment.” Later when I commanded a 
500-bed station hospital on Guadalcanal 
and Okinawa I encountered the same error. 
In personal conversation with line ofhcers 
of all grades I seldom found one who knew 
the difference, and even those who did took 
the attitude of “What the hell difference 
does it make?” I even found the word 
spelled “Schrapnell” on innumerable occa- 
sions, evidently by reason of the person be- 
lieving that shrapnel was a German inven- 
tion. 

In 1946-47 I spent more than a year rat- 
ing claims in the Veterans Administration 
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and encountered the same display of igno- 
rance. It has irked me no end and I have 
constantly preached the gospel, usually to 
deaf ears. 

Another thing which irked me was the 
flippancy with which medical officers de- 
scribed wounds as having been made by 
bullets of a certain caliber, when the bullet 
had passed on through. Such action is a 
frank—although unconscious—admission of 
the grossest ignorance. 

I am a physician of nearly thirty-seven- 
years’ experience. I have been a pathologist 
for nearly thirty years. I have treated many 
gunshot wounds. For many years I was 
Autopsy Surgeon to the Coroner, Los An- 
geles County, and I have performed more 
than 15,000 autopsies. I have seen skulls 
shattered by what was known to be a .22 
long rifle high-velocity bullet, as badly as by 
a .45. Conversely I have seen entrance 
wounds made by .45 pistol bullets which 
were no larger than would have been 
made by a .22. On the basis of extensive 
personal experience I can categorically state 
that no one can possibly state what caliber 
missile made a given wound unless he has 
absolute personal knowledge of the weapon 
employed or actually recovers the missile 
from the body. 

While on the subject of semantics, there 
was—and still may be—another even more 
inexcusable error indulged in by Army Ord- 
nance during the war. I wrote a letter 
protesting it. In its manuals, Ordnance 
described the armament of tanks as being a 
gun of such-and-such size as the main arma- 
ment with “a coaxially mounted machine 
gun.” Actually, no such combination was 
ever mounted. 

By its very essence the term “coaxial” 
means having axes in common. This is pos- 
sible in only two ways. First, take the ex- 
ample of a piston-type engine. In it the 
piston, piston rings, and cylinder are truly 
coaxial. In the second example, the lenses 
of an ordinary telescope are coaxial inas- 
much as all lenses have the same axis. 

For two guns to be coaxial one would 
have to be mounted within the other or in 
prolongation of the other. Such an arrange- 
ment would obviously be impracticable ex- 
cept for certain highly specialized work. For 
instance, at Fort Riley in 1910 I saw a 
three-inch field gun with a .30-’06 barrel 
and action mounted on star mountings 
within the three-inch barrel for subcaliber 
target practice. I saw that only once. That 
is coaxial mounting. The Navy sometimes 
used 37mm guns mounted on larger guns 
by clamps around the barrel for subcaliber 
practice. This is not coaxial mounting. It 
might be properly spoken of as “parallel 
mounting,” which would be correct. 

It is to be regretted that General Blakeley 
did not include a bit of the history of the 
development of shrapnel from the early 
days of “grape” and canister up to its ulti- 
mate flowering in shrapnel. 

Again—congratulations. 

Cot. Joun H. ScHarFrer 
AUS-Retired 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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engineering team is a production organization 
which has produced complete missile weapon 
systems for all three branches of the Armed 
Services. Recently Fairchild completed this 
country’s first privately built plant devoted exclusively 


to missile design, development and production. 
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The Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army 


GENERAL J. LAWTON COLLINS 


re-emphasizes the importance of clear and thor- 
ough understanding of the simple principles be- 


hind the Army’s concept of organization and attack 
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“We have incorporated this 

general theory of attack into 

the ‘triangular concept’'— 

three elements constituted 
alike.” 


“The final assault is the co- 

ordinated and combined ef- 

fort of the holding element, 

the maneuvering element, 

the fire support element and, 
if needed, the reserve.” 


“Terrain analysis is particu- 
larly important in determin- 
ing where the major effort is 
to be made, and | feel it 
should always be made 
through maneuver.” 


General Collins on Guadal- 
canal in 1943 when be com- 
manded the 25th Division 


STRESS THE FUNDAMENTALS 


| rere year the Army will lose approximately half of its 
trained men. This means that we shall gain three quar 
ters of a million new men. | want to be sure that these 
new men will, from the very beginning, grasp our prin 
ciples of fighting and organization, a 

units. 

These fundamentals hold the key to our success. We 
must know them thoroughly and stress them at all times, 
not only to our newcomers but to our junior officers 
and noncommissioned ofhcers. For we will continue to 
have a great Army only as we continue to produce superb 
small units. 


y in small 


Supe-ior squads make superior platoons, battalions, reg 
iments, divisions. The spearhead of every attack is a 
small unit. 

I want to re-emphasize here and drive home hard the 
simple principles behind our ideas of organization and 
attack, and the close relationship between these concepts 
and the analysis of terrain. I hope to tie these things to 
gether by a connecting thread to make them more easily 
understood. 

The reasons underlying our doctrine of attack are wel! 
known to many of the older hands in the Army. We have 
heard and studied them many times. But primarily for 


Army manuals and training directives are be- 
ing rewritten to emphasize the fundamentals 
of tactics stressed by General Collins in this 
article.—The Editors. 





the benefit of our younger men, | want 
to repeat these principles. 

If we analyze any aitack, we will find 
certain things which must normally be 
done, whatever the size of the unit. 
They fall into Phases, often referred to 
as the “four F's”: “find ’em and fix ’em,” 
“fight ‘em,” and “finish em.” The first 
thing we must do, if we are not im- 
mediately in contact with the enemy, is 
to seek him out and to pin him down 
in position with fire power—we must 
“find ‘em and fix ‘em.” I think this is real- 
ly one operation, not two. We must know 
who our opponent is and where he is. 
We also want to hold him in place and 
keep him occupied, so we can carry out 
the rest of our plan of attack. This find- 
ing and fixing normally requires one 
element, one principal unit, of the com 
mander’s force. 

When we have located the enemy 
and pinned him down, we then have to 
maneuver against one or another of _" 
flanks; or if he is widely dispersed, i 
may be more effective to hit him in An 
middle. But more often it will be a 
maneuver around one flank or the other, 
so we need a second element in our force 

a maneuvering element—for this “fight 
‘em” phase. 

In the final phase we must drive the 
attack home, capitalizing on the envelop 
ment or extending it, in order to “finish 
‘em.” This last phase may require the 
use of the third element of our force, 
the reserve, though sometimes we can 
finish the enemy off without committing 
the reserve. 


HESE three elements of a force must 
all be organized alike. For one time 
we will use one of them to find the 





“We will continue to have a great Army only if we continue to 

produce superb small units. Superior squads make superior 

platoons, battalions, and divisions. The spearhead of every 
attack is a small unit.” 











enemy and pin him down, the next time 
we may use the same element for the 
maneuvering force, and another time it 
may be in reserve. The three elements 
must be interchangeable and naturally 
their organization must be the same. 

In addition to the three elements of 
any attacking force, large or small, which 
I have mentioned, we need one final 
element and that is fire power—heavy 
fire power which we can shift without 
shifting a lot of men and weapons. We 
need a fire support element, as I like to 
term it, to give us the fire superiority that 
will permit us to close with the enemy 
and defeat him. 

The size of the unit does not change 
the concept. The principles are the same 
for a platoon, a company, a battalion, 
a regiment, or a division. In practically 
every attack, the troop leader is normally 
doing the things I've just described: 

® He has to find and fix the enemy 

with an element that leads into 
the attack. 

® He has to maneuver against him. 

® He has to drive the attack home, 

possibly by using his reserve. 
And he must guard himself all 
this while by proper flank and 
rear security. 

When his maneuvering force is up in 
position to make its assault, the full 





your orders. 
Be ready for anything— 


Ready fo feint; 


moment. 
tion which develops. 
Avoid costly frontal attacks. 


tune moment. 





Be flexible in your planning, in your use of formations, and in 
Don't tie yourself to any fixed or stereotyped formation. 
Ready to catch the enemy by surprise through maneuver; 


Ready to counter an enemy thrust; 
Ready to slam home a knockout blow at the opportune 


Don't commit yourself too eorly. Adjust yourself to the situa- 
Probe the enemy carefully with only one element. 


Keep your reserve protected and under cover until the oppor- 


4 








titties) 


combat power of the attacking element 
is then brought to bear. The final as- 
sault is thus the coordinated, combined 
effort of the holding element, the ma- 
neuvering element, and the fire support 
element, and the reserve too, if it is 
needed. 

That is the essence of our entire at- 
tack, in simple terms—the principles 
from which our attack methods and tech 
niques stem. The right troop formations 
to use—the right weapons to use in fire 
support—exactly who will make the final 
assault and when—all these things must 
be decided right on the spot, after con- 
sidering the factors involved. But the 
decisions arrived at must always be 
based on the principles I’ve outlined 
above. 


W" have incorporated this general theory 
of attack into our Army organization. 
We call it “triangular’—three elements 
just alike. Each infantry unit has: 

® a finding and fixing force; 

® a maneuvering force; 

® a reserve force. 

Each is interchangeable with the 
other. 

There are three rifle squads in a pla- 
toon; three rifle platoons in a company. 
There are three rifle companies in a 
battalion, three batialions in a regiment, 
and three regiments in a division. 

And besides these three like elements 
there is the other, different element— 
the fire support element—the command 
ers means of shifting fire power with- 
out actually shifting men. In a pla 
toon this is the weapons squad. It is 
the weapons platoon in a company; the 
heavy weapons company in a battalion. 
And so on up the line to the division 
artillery in the division. And at practical- 
ly every level, and certainly from the 
battalion up, this element may be sup 
plemented by armor, by other artillery, 
and by tactical air support. 

This is the basic infantry organization 
—the organization evolved to meet the 
needs of our American Army doctrine 
of attack. 

There is tremendous advantage in 
this organization. Not only because it 
is sound in combat principle. But also 
because every new, young cambat leader 
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can understand it easily. 

When once a new oflicer or noncom- 
missioned officer understands just how 
to fight a platoon, he then understands 
the principles for commanding a com- 
pany, a battalion, a regiment, or a divi 
sion, because there is no change in basic 
theory whatever, up or down the scale. 
The one difference is simply that the 
distances are greater, and this changes 
the logistical problem. But the tactical 
problem remains identically the same, 
whatever the size of the unit. 


have described the basic concept of 


leads into 
how another ma- 
and how we follow 
through with a reserve. This is all pretty 
simple. We must keep on stressing its 
simplicity and soundness in every part 
of our training. 

We must put these things across so 
every soldier, commissioned or enlisted, 
cannot fail to understand them 


attack—how one element 
the attack and holds 
neuvers and closes 


ND now I want to address myself for 

a moment directly to every com- 
mander: 

Our basic concept of attack gives every 
one of you a great opportunity to be 
flexible in your planning—in your use 
of formations—your orders. 

Don’t ever tie yourself to any fixed 
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or stereotyped formation. 

Instead keep yourself ready for any- 
thing—ready to caich the enemy by sur- 
prise through maneuver, ready to feint, 
ready to counter an enemy thrust, ready 
to slam home a knockout blow at the 
opportune moment. Don’t commit your- 
self too early. Adjust yourself to the 
situation which develops before you: 

~by probing the enemy carefully with 
only one element—by avoiding costly 
frontal attacks—by capitalizing on maxi 
mum surprise through maneuver—by 
keeping your reserve protected and un 
der cover until the opportune moment, 
away from needless exposure to fire. 

By doing these things you can avoid 
exposing your men to unnecessary casual 
ties. 

In brief, I want every commander 
of every rank to avoid any stereotyped 
form of attack. I am anxious to see you 
use economy of force whenever possi- 
ble—in the initial phases of your attacks, 
and in your development of maneuver. I 
want you to cut down the exposure factor 
in your attacks. 

I want you to use our flexible organiza 
tion to every advantage in every attack 
you make. 

I also want to ensure that each man 
of our 750,000 new men coming into 
our Army this year understands these 
principles. Teach them fully and clearly 


CF WENDERSON 
FIELD 


to every single squad and section. It is 
vitally important for every fighting man 
in our whole tactical organization, every 
soldier and officer alike, learn and 
understand from the very beginning, 
what our principles of attack are, and 
how they relate to our actual Army or 
ganization. 

Every one of them needs to know 
how the elements in this organizatiqn 
are normally employed. And our more 
experienced leaders, both in large units 
and small, must continue to realize how 
important, how vital to combat success, 
these tactical principles are which I have 
described. And they must follow them 
in all their training—and in every hour 
of combat. 


HE next major point I want to em 

phasize to all our new men, and equal 
ly re-emphasize to all our older hands, is 
how important it is to analyze the ter 
rain most carefully, and use it most care 
fully. 

In most attack situations, the com 
mander must seize the dominant terrain 
to impose his will on the enemy. By 
dominant terrain | mean high ground, 
not hollows; ridge lines, not ravines; 
mountain ranges, not marshlands. Of 
course there will be some exceptions 
when logistical factors, or the need for 
communication centers or maneuver 
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| See 


“Fire superiority is gained by the skillful use of the fire support 

element or other support—such as artillery, armor or air—in 

conjunction with the fire of the holding or maneuvering ele- 

ments. While our artillery or our air support cannot do the 
job alone, neither can our riflemen.” 








room override this general guiding prin 
ciple. But the man who gets the high 
ground first is the man in most attacks 
who gains victory at cheapest cost in 
and matériel. Terrain analysis is 
particularly important in determining 
where to make the major effort. And I 
feel that this effort should always be 
made through maneuver. 

After his careful analysis of the ground 
has been made, the commander should 
then use the terrain in his tactical plan 
to carry his operation farther. We must 
seize high ground and any other key 
terrain features before we can hope for 
success. 


men 


Our attacks to secure such dominating 
terrain should usually be made along 
the ridge lines running into this dominat 
ing ground, and not up the draws and 
ravines leading into the position. At- 
tacking along the ridge lines, the attacker 


gains higher and higher ground—places 
for better observation and better loca 
tions on which to place his fire support 
unit. 
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Zones of action for smaller units or 
sectors indicated by boundaries between 
units and organizations—these must be 
established so as to favor maneuver and 
ensure that the dominating terrain and 
any such key feature as a village, lie well 
within the boundaries of a single unit. 
If the boundary between two battalions 
is a ridge line, which is itself dominating 
terrain, then obviously the responsibility 
for the whole ridge is in doubt. 

Failure to grasp the fundamentals I’ve 
mentioned in this article is responsible, 
in my judgment, for a number of 
common errors which I have observed. 
First, there is the mistaken idea that 
fire superiority is gained solely by rifle 
men. This idea grows out of a lack of 
understanding of our fundamentals of 
organization. Rifle fire does help to gain 
fire superiority, particularly at the close 
in ranges. But as a general rule, fire 
superiority is gained by skillful use of 


the fire support element and other avail 
able and appropriate support—artillery, 
armor, air—in conjunction with the fire 
of the holding or maneuvering elements. 
Our artillery or air support, or even 
both, cannot do the job alone. But 
neither can our riflemen 

Another pitfall, which comes from the 
fact that some of our junior leaders do 
not fully understand our principles of 
attack and the vital importance of ter 
rain, is the tendency to depend time 
after time on the frontal attack instead 
of maneuvering around the flanks of an 
enemy position. Actually, frontal attacks 
must be avoided wherever possible. They 
are costly. They do not make full use 
of the tools which the commander has 
available. 


| a now I| would like to cite a specific 
case that points up examples of every 
thing I have been discussing—the sound 
ness of our concept of attack and our 
organization, whatever the size of the 
unit—and the vital importance of terrain 
analysis in every attack. A man can talk 
best about the things of which he has 
some personal knowledge and so my 
example concerns a division which | 
commanded in World War II. 

Map 1, Page 13, shows the situa 
tion which my 25th Infantry Division 
faced at Guadalcanal. The Matanikau 


Men of the 3d Battalion, 35th Infantry, maneuver through 
dense, trackless jungle in the envelopment of Sea Horse. 
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Galloping Horse. The head of the borse is Hill 53; Hill 55 the rear 
legs and Hill 50 the tail. (From Guadalcanal: The First Offensive) 


River flows into the sea to the west of 
Henderson Field. It has two main forks, 
the Northwest Fork and the Southwest 
Fork, and two smaller forks, all of which 
figured in our operation. Between all 
these forks there was high pampas grass 
which soon burned off. But in the stream 
basins between, there was very thick 
jungle. 

The troops already there held the po 
sition shown on Map 2, Page 14. The 
only contact they had with the enemy 
was in the area shown as held by the 
Japanese, and on the series of knolls or 
high plateaus called Galloping Horse, 
so called because of the shape of these 
ridges on our aerial mosaics. The Japs 
also occupied some high ground to our 
immediate front which looked like a sea 
horse on our photographs, and was also 
accordingly named. 

The general plan of the XIV Corps 
called for a holding attack and an envel 
opment of the enemy's south flank. 
Elements of the Americal Division and 
the 2d Marine Division were to make 
the holding attack. The mission given 
to the 25th Division was to make the 
major effort of the Corps, outflank the 
Japanese, and drive them into the sea. 


HE first thing we were faced with 
was where and how to make this 
effort. We had a well-located OP, though 
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we couldn't see too much of the enemy; 
but we knew about where he was. From 
the Division OP on Hill 49 I could look 


right down into the very deep gorge of 
the Matanikau. 
drop into the gorge. We had to decide 

“Well, now, what are we going to do? 


It was almost a sheer 


Are we going to attack across this gorge 
—which will mean going right down 
into it? Or are we going to skirt it? 
Or just what are we going to do?” 

When we reached Guadalcanal we 
were told by those already there that 
the fighting was something brand new. 
We could “throw the book away.” I said 
to myself, “We'll see.” For I knew that 
the principles taught at Benning and 
written into our manuals were sound. 
I was sure we could use them to ad- 
vantage in this particular situation. 

I wanted first to find out where the 
ridge line lay between the four forks of 
the Matanikau. I wanted to see if there 
was any route of approach at all which 
would enable us to avoid a frontal attack 
straight down into and across the gorge 
and uphill again. So I got into an air- 
plane at Henderson Field and flew over 
the front-line area. 

All I could see looking down on this 
jungle area was treetops. But I went 
back and forth over them until I was 
able to trace the ridge lines on the air 
map which I had right on my lap with 
me. It was rather difficult, but I was 
finally able to get a good picture of the 
ridge lines from the air. I made up my 
mind for certain that what we were 
going to do would be to use what I had 
been taught—and what I had been teach 
ing—at Fort Benning. 

We would use one regiment, the 27th 
Infantry, as the “finding and fixing” 
force (Map 2), passing it through the 
Marines now there. One battalion of 
the 27th would jump off in the 2d Ma- 


Under tropical skies and a camouflage net, the crew of a 
105mm howitzer fires in support of the attacking forces 
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“Our basic concept of attack 
is simple, but we must con- 
tinue to stress its simplicity 
and soundness in all our 
training.” 











rine Division sector. We planned to 
pound the hollow to their front from 
the air (the Northwest Matanikau 
Fork). Meanwhile, we would move two 
battalions of the 27th up to get a foot- 
hold on Galloping Horse while we held 
the attention of the enemy with the 
other battalion. 

So while the 27th Infantry pinned the 
enemy down and held his attention, we 
launched the 35th Infantry on the en 
veloping attack. Two battalions of it 
clambered along the ridges shown on 
the map, under cover of the jungle, 
until they had turned the Japs’ south 
flank. We ordered them not to shoot 
at all unless they ran into something. 
What | wanted was the capture of Sea 
| lorse. 

The third regiment, the 161st Infan 
try, was held in division reserve. We 
did not commit it at all, but left it in 
bivouac instead where it could get some 
rest. The regimental commander of the 
35th Infantry also kept one of his battal 
ions back in reserve in case anything 
went awry. 

Our mission was made particularly 
difficult by the fact that we had no map 
of the area with any amount of detail 
on it. The units had to reconnoiter as 
they went. 


NE battalion of the 27th crossed the 


Matanikau at the Japanese water hole 
and seized the high ground on the fore 
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legs of Galloping Horse. Another bat 
talion of the 27th pushed up the hind 
legs of the horse, captured the succession 
of hills to the horse’s head at Hill 53. 
This pocketed all the Japanese in the 
large wooded area between the four legs 
of Galloping Horse and the northwest 
Fork of the Matanikau River. 

Some of the maneuvering elements 
of the 35th got lost. But just the same 
they caught the Japs by complete sur- 
prise and captured Sea Horse with hard 
ly more than a single company. And 
shortly after that we had two whole 
battalions sitting on Sea Horse, and we 
had successfully surrounded the Japs 
within the basin of the Southeast Fork. 


FTER these two maneuvers had 

worked so well, we had the 35th 
drive out (Map 2) to link up with other 
elements of the 27th whose mission was 
to take the successive ridges of Gallop 
ing Horse and finally Hill 53. The 
27th had a hard fight to accomplish this. 

Our flanking movements by the 35th 
Infantry and our attack by the 27th up 
Galloping Horse succeeded in pocket 
ing the enemy forces in the valley of the 
Southwest Fork of the Matanikau. It 
became necessary during the operation 
to use some units of the 16]st Infantry, 
our reserve regiment—in order to pro 
tect the left flank of the 27th as it fought 
up Galloping Horse, and in order to 
mop up the resistance in this third 
pocket of Japs. 

I want to make it clear that we had 
created these three pockets of Japanese. 
We had done it by seizing the dominant 
terrain features in the Division’s zone 
of action. 

After we had the high ground the 
battle was largely won. When the Japs 
trapped in the pockets of the low ground 


The maneuver successful, elements 


Sea Horse. The bead of the horse 
is Hill 43; the neck extends north 
to Hill 44, the body. (From 
Guadalcanal: The First Offensive) 


wouldn't surrender, we annihilated them 
with artillery and air, then finally moved 
in to mop up. 


HE second phase of this operation de 
stroyed the last Japanese resistance on 


the island. It was interesting from a 
tactical point of view because it demon 
strated the need to maintain complete 


of the 35th Infantry dig in on Sea Horse. 





flexibility in both our planning and our 
operations. 

The 25th Division was now assigned 
an objective that included Hill 87 and 
the ridges to the west of it. (Map 3, Page 
18.) I decided to hold the enemy on Hill 
87 by using the 27th Infantry as the 
“finding and fixing” force. The 161st 
Infantry would make the envelopment 
-outflanking Hill 87 from the south and 
then pushing on to Hills 88 and 89 with 
out waiting for Hill 87 to fall. I kept the 
35th Infantry in reserve and at the same 
time charged it with protecting the south 
flank of the Division. 

But the Japanese weren't holding Hill 
87 in force Cas they should have done 
and the 27th Infantry captured the en 
tire hill before 1000 of the morning we 
jumped off. So the 27th was in a much 
better position to pursue the Japs than 
the 161st, and we had the opportunity 
to drive straight on to Kokumbona, cut 
the beach road, and trap all Japs in 
front of the division on our right. This 
shift in plan made it necessary of course 
to shift our division right boundary 90 
degrees to the right, or else we would 
have been in the line of fire of the 
American units on our right flank 
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There was now an excellent oppor- 
tunity to exploit our newly won advan- 
tage and with the authority of the Corps 
Commander I directed the 27th Infantry 
to drive to Kokumbona followed by two 
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“We senior officers of the 

Army in command of larger 

units must never lose sight of 

the fundamentals of small 
unit tactics.”’ 
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battalions of the 16Ist. This left one 
battalion to secure the lines of communi 
cation of the 27th and mop up any 
enemy remaining south of Hill 87. By 
noon of the second day, the 27th had 
seized Kokumbona and established a 
block across the beach road, thus bottling 
up all Japanese to the southeast of it. 


give you this example to show that 

our planning and operations must 
never be stereotyped. Flexibility is of 
prime importance at all times. 

It is also an example of how the prin 


OND PHASE. Be flexible. The objective 
inding and fixing force made it 
north to Kokumbona. 
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ciples | have been discussing are applied 
by a division. But they work just as 
well for a platoon or a company. 

When I go out in the field now to 
inspect, I want to see in particular what 
the platoons, companies, and battalions 
are doing tactically. If an officer doesn’t 
know how to command a battalion, he 
can never command a regiment, a divi 
sion, or an army. 

But if he can command a battalion 
well, he can command anything. For a 
battalion commander has _ essentially 
everything in his command that an army 
commander has. So if you will train 
good platoon leaders, good company and 
battalion commanders, | will guarantee 
you good divisions and a good Army too 
in the bargain. 

And there is another side to the coin. 
Just as we expect our lieutenants to be 
ready to command battalions and our 
colonels prepared to command divisions, 
so also must we senior officers of the 
Army commanding larger units never 
lose sight of the fundamentals of small 
unit tactics. In that way our field in 
spections will mean more, much more 
to the men, to the Army—and to the 


Nation. 
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PLANNING 
FOR DEFENSE 


DR. VANNEVAR BUSH 


“... Our Organization 1s 


not effective, .. . this country is 


not in a position to do its mill- 
tary planning adequately and 


well.”’ 


LL of our plans are dependent upon the success of one 

greater plan—our national plan for avoiding a great war 
or surviving if it comes—our military plan for our defense. 
\nd it requires more than simple planning or unsupported 
opinion to become so strong in every way and at all points 
that we of the free world will not be attacked, while main 
taining our economic health on which all our strength de 
pends. 

I should like to be more specific as to the nature of the 
problems which need to be attacked by an adequate system 
of top-level planning for our defense. This is very hard to 
do, for it is difficult to put such problems in their prope: 
perspective without presenting facts and conditions beyond 
those generally known. I have no ‘inclination, of course, to 
attempt to solve the problems here, but merely wish to indi 
cate their scope and nature, and I believe this can be donc 
by an example. 


This is @ condensed version of an address by Dr. Bush on the occasion 
of the dedication of the Medical Sciences Building of the Mayo Clinic 
and the Mayo Foundation at Rochester, Minnesota, 26 September 1952. 
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DR. VANNEVAR BUSH 


—President, Carnegie Institution of Washington, since 
1938; Chairman, National Defense Research Committee, 
1940-41; Director, Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment, 1941-47; Chairman, Joint Committee on New 
Weapons and Equipment, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1942-46; 
Chairman, Joint Research and Development Board, 1946- 
48; author Modern Arms and Free Men, 1949; described 
as “a man of character, energy and high intelligence” by 
the Infantry Journal in November 1949; to that can be 
added that his useful and selfless endeavors are the highest 
form of patriotism. 
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We know that we have a stock of A-bombs, and its size 
does not matter much for this discussion. There is talk of 
an H-bomb—a bomb far more destructive than the one that 
fell on Hiroshima—and we know that a program for the de- 
velopment of such a bomb was instituted some two and one- 
half years ago. We know that Russia has tested A-bombs. 
There is no doubt that three A-bombs were thus tested, that 
they were genuine A-bombs, and that we should not be 
misled by comforting speculation to the contrary. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that Russia has an H-bomb program and 
is accumulating an A-bomb stockpile. We know that, if war 
broke out in Europe, Russian armies would greatly out- 
number the forces of the free world and would have the sup- 
port of a great air force. We have recently been told that 
the attempt to halt such an aggression would be much aided 
by tactical use of the A-bomb, delivered principally by tacti- 
cal aircraft. We know that we have a strategic air force 
poised to retaliate and to strike the bases on which an enemy 
army would ultimately depend for its continued progress. 
It is clear that this works both ways and that oui cities 
might be attacked by A-bombs; and so might our lines of 
communication by which we should have to support our 
armies and our allies. We have a very expensive aircraft 
program, some aspects of which have been recently criti- 
cized, but it is certainly a large part of our national effort. 
Air forces can be used in three main ways: for strategic 
attack, for tactical use in support of armies, and for defense 
of our cities and communications. Each of these uses re- 
quires great paraphernalia in the form of bases, radar sys- 
tems, and supply. In the light of all these conditions and 
many more, we can state the nature of a military decision 
of great moment, a decision on the wisdom of which our 
whole future may depend. What relative weight should be 
devoted to each of the three uses of our potential air power? 
How much of our effort and money should we devote to 
strategic bombing, to tactical use of A-bombs, and to air 
defense? 

One can readily dispose of extremes. To put all our effort 
into strategic bombing, while leaving our cities wide open 
and our armies overseas vulnerable, would not make sense. 
To devote all our effort to defense alone, to rendering this 
country nearly impenetrable so that very few bombs could 
reach our cities, would be to fall into the Maginot Line 
complex; for no war was ever won by remaining entirely 
on the defensive. 

A sound decision on relative emphasis affects all of us 
very profoundly. Such a decision can be reached only by a 
competent professional body, afier earnest skilled effort, 
with no prejudice or preconception, with all facts and opin- 
ions available to it, and with a determination to find the 
solution which most contributes to the security of the coun- 
try. It is the organization for producing such a decision that 
we must have, in the best possible condition to function 
accurately and well. 

We cannot examine our military plans here. In fact they 
cannot be examined in public at all without giving aid to 
a potential enemy by revealing our strengths and weaknesses 
and by enabling him to profit from our technical advances. 
We cannot even lean upon our elected representatives to 
examine these plans fully; for they involve military and 
technical phases of great complexity, beyond the genuine 
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grasp of those who perforce deal with them from a back- 
ground in quite remote fields of professional activity. It is 
nevertheless essential that these plans be sound and that 
we have confidence in their soundness. ‘The setting of broad 
national policy today must be based on sound military plan- 
ning, and this is an exceedingly difficult thing to accomplish. 

There is one thing that we can do. Although we cannot 
examine the plans themselves, we can examine the way in 
which they are being made. We can examine the organiza- 
tional machinery by which our military planning is evolved. 

That is what I propose to do with you now. For 1 am con- 
vinced that our organization for this purpose is not effec- 
tive, that this country is not in a position to do its military 
planning adequately and well. I can only touch upon the 
matter briefly. Its full examination would require volumes 
and much assiduous thought by many men. We can how- 
ever delve toward the heart of the subject. 

Let me state forcibly at the outset that this is not an attack 
on anyone. I am assigning no blame and seeking no scape- 
goats. No political overtones to what I have to say are in- 
tended, for members of both parties have been about equal- 
ly involved in the development of the laws and procedures 
under which our planning is conducted. Nor is this an at- 
tack on the military mind or upon any military man or 
group of men. The military men of this country are able 
and loyal, and they are hard-working and intelligent. A 
cross section of military men will reveal the same spectrum 
of individual characteristics as a cross section of members 
of Congress, or a university faculty, or a business community, 
or group of skilled machinists at the bench. Military men 
are not obiuse or of unduly rigid minds, and we should 
not forget that they devote their professional lives to our 
protection. But, in planning, they have been placed in an 
impossible framework for working effectively. The system 
is wrong. 


WILL speak only of military planning. Beyond military 

planning is the organizational machinery by which national 
planning is conducted and national policy is set. This in- 
volves the National Security Council, which brings together 
in support of the President the web of military considera- 
tions, international relations, economics, and in:elligence. 
Here, too, is a problem; for, while it was a wise move to 
establish the National Security Council, that Council does 
not as yet work with full effectiveness. But certainly it can- 
not operate well unless one phase of its work upon which 
it naturally depends is well done in all respects, and this cen- 
tral phase is military planning. This alone we shall consider 
and only briefly. 

Our military planning centers in the organization of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, which operates under the terms of the 
Unification Act. There are many other planning centers in 
the defense organization. But no planning at any level can 
work well unless the top planning is in good order. It is not. 

It is readily possible to write down a set of principles 
which should govern any well-ordered organization, especial- 
ly a military organization, and few will quarrel with them. 
The list could be long, but I shall mention only the follow 
ing major items: 


(1) The military organization in our democracy must be subordinate 
to the civilian authority. 
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Authority and responsibility must go together. 

There is need of a staff for advice and there is need for a line of 
command. These elements must be kept separate. Parallel lines 
of command must be avoided. 

Any person carrying enormous responsibility must have available 
prompt advice from a competent, loyal staff and must be able 
to issue his orders through subordinates of his own choosing. 
The entire organization should focus in the Commander in Chief, 
execute his decisions, and carry out his delegations. 

The effectiveness of functioning should be reviewed by elected 
representatives, who control the public purse, who ensure that 
the organization is well manned and works well, but who do 
not superimpose their judgment on that of professional men. 


Our present organization, at the top levels in the military 
establishment, violates many of these principles and could 
possibly violate them all. 


E have confusion. The Joint Chiefs of Staff reports both 

to the President and to the Secretary of Defense. De- 
cisions of JCS become implemented in the Services in two 
ways: one through the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
taries of the Departments, the other directly to the Services 
by action of members who are the commanding officers of 
those Services. Thus there are two lines of command, and 
the control by the civilian Secretaries is to some extent cir- 
cumvented. JCS is understaffed for its duty of planning and 
advising the Secretary. Its Chairman has no authority. He 
cannot resolve disagreements. He cannot even select the 
membership of subordinate planning bodies in the JCS sup- 
porting organization. The members of these subordinate 
bodies are supplied by the Services with an eye to the pro- 
tection of their special interests. Junior officers serving JCS 
are offered no substantial career except by return to their 
services; and they are discouraged. 

JCS was intended as a staff, to furnish sound recom- 
mendations to the President and Secretary of Defense. Yet, 
when it disagrees, there is no one to resolve its differences 
except the Secretary himself, who naturally hesitates to de- 
cide a strictly military matter. As a result JCS does not at- 
tempt to resolve questions which primarily affect one de- 
partment. Important programs go to Congress, and into ef- 
fect, without having received any review whatever by a 
competent, disinterested, professional body, but merely on 
the basis of urging by protagonists. Military planning today 
requires the participation of professional men from other 
fields, science, business, human relations. Yet JCS does not 
bring such men into its deliberations. 

The account could be extended. Our top military plan- 
ning agency does not operate well for its intended purpose. 
It dips into matters it should avoid, it fails to bring well- 
considered resolution to our most important military prob- 
lems, and it fritters away its energy on minutiae. 

Now it did not get into this state because of the machi- 
nations of groups having selfish interests, or because of lack 
of thorough consideration at the time the law was passed, 
or because of lack of intelligence. It came into its present 
state because of the conflict of powerful streams of thought 
and action, because there were wide differences of opinion 
as to its proper constitution and function, and because com- 
promise produced confusion. Two of these streams of thought 
were notable. They were both advanced by able and honest 
men, keenly seeking the best public interest. They were 
both fundamentally right in their central consideration. As 
we look forward we cannot seek a sound solution without 
taking them both into account. 
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When unification was first advanced, just after the war, 
there were many who feared it would destroy the esprit de 
corps of the several Services. There was talk of a single uni- 
form, of a single line of command that would split only at 
low echelons into army, navy, and air. Nothing could be 
more foolish. We do not wish to sacrifice the pride, the tra- 
di:ion, the solidarity of our fighting Navy, which has carried 
this country through many a crisis even when confronted 
with public lethargy. We do not wish to suppress the en- 
thusiasm, conviction, virility, of our Air Force. Nor do we 
wish to dilute the determination and courage of the Army, 
which takes the brunt of battle on the ground. We need 
to control and co-ordinate. But unification should not dis- 
card the precious assets which reside in pride of service 
and professional accomplishment. Those who struggled 
against discarding these assets were right; yet, unfortunately, 
their resistance produced a weakening of the organization 
rather than a clarification of its real purpose. The danger 
they justly feared is now largely a thing of the past. 

Second, there was the fear, deep-seated in American 
thinking, that the military might evade the reality of civilian 
control. There was in Congress the fear that one military 
man, commanding all of our men in uniform, would be 
so powerful that an ambitious and ruthless officer in this 
post could defy the regular precedure by which our de- 
mocracy functions. There is no sense in attempting to brush 
this aside as an idle fear; it is deeply imbedded and it has 
historical basis. It becomes enhanced when our military ef- 
fort grows to its present size. Nor is it of any use to assert, 
as is indeed the case, that most military men fully accept 
the principle that in a democracy like ours, the military 
organization must be subject to the control of the elected, 
civilian representatives of the people. It is no solution mere- 
ly to assert that military matters should be judged by mili- 
tary men, and civilian matters by civilians; military and 
civilian matters are in these days too closely interrelated. We 
should not ignore, however, that there is something to be 
said on the other side. There is danger when civilians exer- 
cise arbitrary decision in the military area; anyone who 
ignores this point forgets the example of Hitler. Congress, 
in its consideration of the Unification Act, struggled with 
these matters, but it did not erect a sound organizational 
structure. In the fear that JCS would be too strong, it 
weakened it, even for the performance of those duties which 
it alone can perform. In the fear of concentrating power 
Congress left ambiguity in regard to the lines of command. 

Having said this I should return to my assertion that I am 
not criticizing any individual. And I would not have you 
feel that JCS has accomplished nothing. Burdened down 
as the chiefs are by calls from the public and Congress, 
carrying great responsibilities in their own Services, oper 
ating under an imperfect law, it is a wonder that they have 
accomplished anything whatever. Moreover, the relations 
between our Services in field commands are more cordial 
and effective than they have ever been before. There is a 
close and friendly relation among the entire group of Secre- 
taries in the Pentagon, and we wish to keep it so. We are 
not accomplishing nearly enough in our planning, but that 
does not mean we are accomplishing nothing. It certainly 
doesn’t mean we have incompetents in high office. In fact 
we have reason to be proud that Americans have been able 
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to sink their individual differences and service loyalties to 
the extent that they have, in order to produce performance 
in the public interest in spite of the bewildering maze of 
defective relationships. In order to do better we need to 
provide a framework within which sound accomplishment 
is far more possible than at present. Then we can really 
witness and applaud results. 


N° two people would prescribe the same revision of the 
present structure in every detail. There are points which 
require careful public discussion for their wise resolution 
and consideration by groups of men who can analyze and 
draft ay ition outside the spotlight of political agitation. 
There are, however, many points on which most groups 
would agree, and a skeleton of organization can be de 
lineated which meets at least some of the points where the 
present structure is faulty. 

The President is the Commander in Chief. In these days 
it is essential that his burdens be lightened wherever pos 
sible. He should, therefore, control the military establish 
ment through a Secretary of Defense, selected by him and 
loyal to him. There also need to be three Secretaries of De 
partments. They should be appointed only with approval 
All orders of the Commander 
in Chief on military matters, or of the Secretary of De 


of the Secretary of Defense. 


fense acting for him, and all delegations of authority, should 
proceed through these Secretaries of Departments to their 
respective Chiefs of Staff for execution. Along this path 
there should always be the right to protest, to present con 
trary views; but there should be no doubt whatever that 
this is the sole and controlling line of command from the 
civilian authority to the entire uniformed organization. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff is the senior military planning 
agency. Its sole duty, as a body, should be to advise the Sec 
retary of Defense and to recommend action to be taken by 
him or by the President. JCS should not itself exercise com 
mand directly or indirectly. The law should spell this out so 
positively that it cannot possibly be misunderstood. In par 
ticular, for JCS to come to informal agreements that will 
be implemented by its members in their other capacities 
without reference to any Secretary should be clearly 
corded as an avoidance of the intent of the law. 

Having made clear that JCS is a staff and is not in line of 
command, the law should then greatly strengthen it. Its 
chairman should be appointed for a four-year term by the 
President and should be the most able military officer in 


the entire establishment. He should approve all appoint 


ments to the JCS organization, which should be enlarged, 
and to its subordinate bodies. For junior officers who make 
outstanding records there should be a career open which 
is not dependent upon the currying of favor within their 
particular Services. One such opportunity should lie in an 
effective personal staff to the Secretary of Defense. The 
chairman should be empowered to retain outstanding pro 
fessional men of diverse backgrounds from civilian life to 
aid in JCS deliberations. In case of disagreement the chair 
man should present to the Secretary the opinion of each 
member of JCS, together with his own opinion and recom 
mendation. The agenda of JCS should contain only items 
placed there by the Secretary or with his consent. In general 
these should include all military and associated matters 
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with which the establishment as a whole is concerned, in 
contrast with matters which are internal in a single depart- 
ment, except those for which separate channels are provided 
through such bodies as the Munitions Board and the Re- 
search and Development Board. 

It has been suggested that the members of JCS should 
not be the chiefs of staff of the respective Services. Rather we 
should provide for two very senior officers in each service, 
one commanding the entire uniformed organization of his 
department and the other serving on JCS. Each would be 
an officer of great distinction, for whom the assignment 
would usually be the last before his retirement. This arrange 
ment would have the great advantage of positively separat- 
ing the staff and the line of command, without calling up- 
on individuals to keep the distinction clearly in mind in all 
their daily acts while they serve in two capacities. It also 
spreads the heavy burden. This suggestion has much to 
recommend it. The only trouble is that it will be difficult to 
find enough officers of the requisite stature and judgment 
for the heavy responsibilities of these posts. Yet we have 
many fine officers. One of the notable features of the re- 
cent war was the extent to which great military leaders rose 
among us to assume leadership with a skill that excited the 
admiration of military men throughout the world. If there 
is the slightest doubt whether staff and line can be adequate 
ly separated, this dual feature should be introduced in the 
new legislation. 

The Secretary of Defense, on receiving a recommenda 
tion on a strictly military matter, will ordinarily implement 
it through channels without question. But most of the high- 
ly important military recommendations inevitably involve 
other branches of government. On these the Secretary be 
comes the representative of the Department in the Security 
Council, and action by the President will follow recommenda- 
tions from that body. When the military content of a recom 
mendation is prominent, the Secretary should have it pre 
sented directly by his military supporters; but he should not 
be constrained by law to do so. 

This is a bare outline of only part of the problem. There 
are many ramifications—on purchasing, budget-making, 
evaluation of weapons—which need to be formulated to an 
extent not possible here. But we might pay attention to two 
points where difficulty is most apparent. 


HEN we have a combined force in the field, as we now 

have in Europe and in Korea, it has proved essential that 
there be a single field military commander who unites un 
der him Navy, Army, and Air. There is no question that he 
should be appointed by the President upon the recommen 
dation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, transmitted through and 
concurred in by the Secretary of Defense. His broad instruc 
tions should be given to him by the President, with the ad 
vice of the Security Council, and his military orders should 
be written by the Joint Chiefs of Staff within the political 
framework laid down in those instructions. But to whom 
should he report? Only to the Secretary of Defense and the 
President; for if he reports to JCS, we have the beginnings 
of the sort of military hierarchy which we justly refuse to 
tolerate. Certainly JCS should have full knowledge of all 
that occurs under his command, and certainly it should be 
free to recommend alterations in his orders, or his replace- 
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ment, if circumstances warrant. But direct orders, no. We 
cannot afford to give up civilian control of matters that are 
full of political implications and consequences. Neither do 
we wish to have a war run by a committee. But we do need 
constant professional analysis and evaluation. As far as the 
subordinate commanders in the field are concerned, there 
is no great problem. For their assignments and missions, 
within the framework of the general orders, they turn to 
the field commander. For all acts concerned with their func- 
tioning in accordance with these instructions they turn to 
the Chief of Staff of their own service. It is not unusual 
for officers to take orders from two sources with clearly de 
fined areas of authority. Nor is it unusual for an officer to 
occupy simultaneously two posts with widely different du 
ties, responsibilities, and modes of action, as the individual 
Chiefs of Staff are called upon to do when they simultaneous- 
ly command the uniformed organization of a department 
and serve in an advisory capacity on the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff. 


NOTHER great problem is involved in relations between 

the military and Congress. It is much too large a question 
to be examined fully here, but there are portions of the re 
lationship which affect the proper functioning of the top 
organization profoundly. In essence Congress establishes the 
law under which the Executive branch operates. It then 
reviews performance and exercises basic restraint through 
its control of the public purse. There is a tendency for it to 
go much farther and to enter directly into management and 
into the making of military decisions, for which it is not as 
a body qualified. Some of this has been due to a feeling in 
Congress that plans are not being well formulated and 
executed, and that hence it must interfere in the public in 
terest. Certainly, there is basis for this feeling at times. But 
the cure lies not in interference; it lies in reorganizing the 
machinery to produce sound results. There need be no less 
of rigorous examination with this broader objective in mind. 
Let us here consider, however, only one phase of the broader 
objective. Ideally, in a military organization especially, there 
should be unrestricted argument and presentation while a 
policy is being formed and a decision approached. But when 
once made by competent authority a decision should be 
loyally supported and effectively carried out even by pre 
vious dissenters. For an army in the field this is utterly 
essential and is well adhered to, although the decision is 
often of necessity much abbreviated. But what of the great 
decisions of uneasy peace, on the wise implementation of 
which our whole safety depends? Are we, on the one hand, 
going to argue military matters in the public press and be 
fore Congress and thus bring such pressure to bear that the 
duly constituted organizational machinery is circumvented 
and weakened, with the result that military decisions are 
made by a body of opinion which is bound to be unin 
formed as to some of the essentials? Or are we to have a 
rigid machine which is not to be tampered with, even if it 
is felt to be stodgy and reactionary and repressive of initia 
tive and brilliance? Neither extreme is attractive. There 
have been times in our history when we have approximated 
the latter situation. In recent years we have come dangerous 
ly close to the former. € ‘ertainly Congress should insist on 
hearing all sides of important questions in an orderly man 
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ner, and it ought to be able to guard essential secrecy while 
doing so. There is no inconsistency between such action on 
the part of Congress and measures that will render it crystal 
clear that the control by the Secretary of the Department 
of Defense is not to be circumvented by the protagonists 
who would prefer public acclaim to the rigorous review of 
objective analysts and judges. As the law is revised, this 
aspect of the Secretary's control could well be emphasized 
As matters now stand, in the struggle for appropriations, 
there is danger that we shall have very few secrets left to 
guard about the presence and essential characteristics of the 
new weapons we are developing; for there is altogether too 
much tendency to tell the public, and hence a potential 
enemy, how well a department is performing its function 
in developing them. But if Congress insists that the plan 
ning machine operate effectively, that it be in the hands of 
capable personnel able to rise above narrow service interests, 
there will be far less reason for direct appeal to the public 
on controversial matters of a military nature, with all of its 
concomitant dangers. 

One of the greatest dangers of our present system of plan 
ning, in its ineffective state, is that it tends to become too 
conventional. And this is the very thing which we cannot af 
ford to have happen. There have been important military de 
velopments since the end of the war. There are weapons 
of which the country knows nothing and concerning which 
it will learn nothing here. But there is much more to a new 
weapon than the mere development of a properly function 
ing prototype. Its introduction into use requires its integra 
tion into planning, procurement, field trials, training, and 
much more. If war should break out in Europe, we need 
not and should not plan merely to meet hordes with equal 
hordes. We must be well in advance in the nature of our 
weapons and the skill with which we use them. Moreover, 
we must realize that when the nature of certain new weap 
ons becomes generally known, they can be used as effec 
tively against us as for us. The planning that is essential 
to render our fighting forces thoroughly modern in their 
methods and equipment extends through many echelons of 
the whole complex military structure. But planning in the 
lower echelons will not be done with resourcefulness and 
initiative unless those qualities are inspired by the planning 
at the top. This is one of the many reasons, and a very 
cogent one, why we should be sure our house is put in 
order. We have many skilled, flexible military officers who 
are capable of as advanced thinking in this field as is ever 
possible. The organizational framework within which they 
now operate just does not function adequately for its in 
tended purposes. 


HE very existence of our adventure in striving for better 

living is threatened from without. The advancement of 
science, which gives us hope as we move forward in the 
conquest of disease, also renders the external threat im- 
mediate, appalling in its potentiality for destruction and 
complicated for those who plan for our protection in the 
military sphere. We should do well to make sure that the 
machinery of government, the form of organization under 
which they perform their duties, is in such order as to give 
them the best opportunity for success in their efforts, For, 
if we do not plan well, we may not plan long in any sphere. 
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Promotion Problems 


Don't blame “personnel” for injustices in promotions. Laws 


and regulations create unintentional inequities and restrictions 


E might all go slow about criticizing 

the handling of Army promotions. 
There are real reasons—and sometimes 
half a dozen good ones—why things have 
been done as they have. Let's take just 
one case. 

A fine able officer of almost ten years’ 
total service has been a lieutenant colo 
nel for about nine years of that time. 
A superior man and no question about 
it. But should this officer be promoted 
to colonel in the next batch that moves 
up to that grade? Or should men as 
good as he is, with 20-odd years’ service, 
though with less time as lieutenant colo 
nels, be promoted first? This is just one 
out of eae of different specific 
questions that face the personnel people 
every day, and will keep on facing them 
for a long time to come. 

Whose fault is it? Nobody's. One of 
the first things that threw the promotion 
situation badly out of kilter was the fact 
that many able Regular officers fell be- 
hind others of the same rank and service 
simply because they weren't in the right 
spots for wartime temporary promotion. 
Perhaps one of the worst examples of 
this came in the grade of lieutenant colo 
nel of field artillery. In proportion to 
the rest of the Army, tables of organiza 
tion spaces for colonels of Field Artillery 
were very few. The branch had large 
numbers of battalions and small num 
bers of groups and few full colonels on 
staffs. As a result many fine field artil 
lery officers were stuck in the grade of 
lieutenant colonel all through World 
War II and are now way below others 
of the same original date of commission. 
The same sort of thing could also hap 
pen in any grade, when some able of 
ficer stayed on duty at some remote 
station during most of the war. Some 
body might have tried harder to correct 
this situation while the war was on, but 
anybody in personnel work during the 
war will remember how much grief there 
was just in keeping up with the tremen 
dous amount of routine work involved 
in building our Army officer corps to 
its maximum of nearly 900,000. 


I seems unquestionable that for years 
to come many individual officers are 
going to feel that their promotion deal 
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isn’t what it ought to be. But after look- 
ing into the details of the tremendously 
complex problems that still exist today, 
we fee] well satisfied that the promotion 
situation for every rank today is in- 
finitely better than it has ever been in 
the entire history of the Uniied States 
Army. 

Today promotion up to the grade of 
lieutenant colonel is assured to any of- 
ficer who maintains reasonable standards 
of performance and behavior. Less than 
twenty years ago, officers who had al- 
ready been second or first lieutenants 
for a total of 12 years seemed certain to 
continue to be lieutenants for at least 
15 years more. The situation was little 
better for captains and majors. There 
was one tremendous (in proportion) 
World War I “hump” which would ap- 
parently force thousands of officers to 
remain captains till they were 60 or so, 
and then rapidly become majors, lieuten- 
ant colonels, and possibly colonels in 
their three or four remaining years of 
service. Many wouldn't make the grade 
of colonel, even by 64, which was then 
the regular retirement age. 

You can put today’s promotion situa 
tion most favorably beside the promotion 
situation of, say, 1922 or 1932, and you 
can go back still farther into the 80s 
and 90s of the last century, and before 
that, to the day when it was not unusual 
for an officer actually to serve over 20 
years as lieutenant. 

We are also entirely satished that 
there is not a single problem of promo- 
tion that the Army Department Gl 
people have not faced and done their 
very best to solve. We should remem- 
ber, too, that this office is not all-power- 
ful in these matters. Laws of Congress, 
some not sought by the Army—actions 
of the Bureau of the Budget strictly 
limiting the numbers of possible promo- 
tions, and other high influences frequent- 
ly tie the hands of the Army authorities 
as they try to establish maximum justice 
in promotion. 

We'll say a final word about the high- 
er grades. Something like 5,000 Regular 
Army colonels are authorized today and 
about 500 generals. So it works out that 
about one colonel in ten becomes a gen- 
eral. This is somewhat better than it 


has been in the past. Also, now as in 
the past, the honorable career of a com: 
missioned officer begins at the grade of 
second lieutenant and ends at the grade 
of colonel—with exception of the one in 
ten selected to go on to still higher rank. 
In short, though some may feel sharp 
disappointment at never reaching the 
grade of general officer, not the remotest 
degree of discredit or disgrace can be 
attached to any failure to do so. 


Selection of Lieutenant Colonels 


The latest report of a selection board 
that raised the doubts and squawks of 
some was in the release of the list of names 
of lieutenant colonels recommended for 
promotion to colonel. Some younger lieu 
tenant colonels felt they were “passed 
over” unfairly and The Army, Navy and 
Air Force Journal, which customarily keeps 
close tab on promotions, reported that it 
had received a number of letters of com- 
plaint. 


The A-N-AF Journal's explanation was, 
as we noted above, that the Officer Per 
sonal Act of 1947 requires (in Section 515 
[c]) that “action . . . shall be taken on a 
fair and equitable basis, regard being given 
to seniority, age and selection based upon 
ability and efficiency . . .”. 


How it worked out in the selection of 
lieutenant colonels for promotion is shown 
in the breakdown The Army, Navy and 
Air Force Journal made by USMA classes: 

1934 Class—139 considered for pro 
motion; 113 selected. 


1935 Class—165 considered; 
selected. 

1939 Class—141 considered; 57 se 
lected. 


1940 Class—92 considered; 
lected. 


1941 Class—11 considered; 
lected. 

Observed The A-N-AF Journal, “These 
Statistics seem to indicate two facts: (1) 
that age and experience counted heavily; 
and (2) that promotions were given to a 
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‘number of outstanding officers with rela 


tively short years of service.” 


There will undoubtedly be readers who 
may not share the above opinions fully 
We would be glad to have any number of 
letters discussing specific or general cases. 
We will do our best to obtain the answers 
for you. 
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It’s not new but Napalm is an all-purpose 


WONDER WEAPON 


Major General E. F. Bullene 





IGHTH ARMY troops driving north 

ward above the 38th Parallel in Korea 
in the spring of 1951 were ordered to 
take a hill overlooking a highway lead- 
ing to the “Iron Triangle.” ‘They moved 
in, kicked out the defending Chinese 
Reds, and set up a defense perimeter. 
Except for occasional sniping, the war 
quieted down on that hill that after- 
noon, but activity in the hills to the 
north indicated that the Reds were mass- 
ing for an assault that would probably 
come before dawn. 

The attack came—with all the fanfare 
of a circus parade. The yelling and 
bugle tooting of the Chinese was almost 
immediately drowned out by the noise 
of our machine guns, BARs, rifles and 


Mayor Generac E, F. Butyensg, Chief 
Chemical Officer, entered the Army in 
1917 by transfer from the Navy, in 
which he had been commissioned fol- 
lowing graduation from the Naval Acad- 
emy in June of that year. He served 
in the Cavalry until 1925 when he en- 
tered the Chemical Warfare Service. 
During the Second World War he served 
on the then secret San Jose Project in 
Panama—on the use of chemical agents 
under tropical conditions—and made sev- 
eral special missions to the European 
heater. In July 1945 he became Chem- 
ical Officer, U. S. Army Forces in the 
Western Pacific. He has been Chief 
Chemical Officer since February 1951. 
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artillery. It seemed impossible that any 
thing could have gotten up that hill, 
but the Reds did. In the flash of ex 
ploding shells the whole mass of them 
could be seen a hundred yards below 
the line and coming fast. 

Suddenly geysers of flame erupted 
along the defense line, a flame so hot 
the American soldiers ducked to shield 
their faces. In just a few seconds, the 
flames billowed out, merged into a solid 
wall along the perimeter and engulfed 
the Reds. The shooting halted abruptly, 
and, moments later when the flames died 
down, the enemy was gone. Soldiers 
turned to each other in wonderment at 
what had happened, but one small group 
in the know was saying “Looks like it 
worked.” 

What had worked was a new wrinkle 
in land mines. Chemical Corps troops 
had buried 55-gallon drums just below 
the surface of the ground at points along 
the perimeter. The drums were filled 
with napalm jellied gasoline rigged to 
white phosphorus grenades wrapped 
with several feet of primacord, and “boo 
by-trapped” to trip-wires along the 
ground. When the Chinese hit the trip- 
wires, the primacord blasted flaming 


A combat engineer in Korea 
digs in a drum of napalm for 
use as an antipersonnel mine in 
front of a defensive perimeter. 
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Chemical Corps men of the 24th Infantry Division in Korea mix a batch 


of napalm for use in an antipersonnel mine. The sergeant is pouring 
the napalm mix into the barrel as his assistant stirs it into a jelly. 


gasoline all over the throwing a 
wall of fire in front of and over the at 
tacking Chinese. 

Chis “land mine” idea also served an 
other purpose. Since the Reds showed 
a prele rence for making mass attacks at 
night, the normal answer was to light 
up the battlefield especially if the Reds 
could be caught out in the « open as they 
attacked. Napalm burning in cans 
ranging from the grocer’s No. 10 size to 
55-gallon containers—lights up a wide 
A 55-gallon drum of napalm will 
burn practically all night. 

This use of high-viscosity gasoline as 


area, 


area. 


a strictly defensive weapon substantiates 
the contention that napalm is a formida 
ble all-purpose weapon. 


HROUGHOUT the Korean conflict, 

napalm-fueled flame throwers and fire 
bombs have been called into use as the 
one sure-fire means of combating the 
enemy when “conventional” weapons 
failed. Before the truce talks began, the 
use of napalm land mines and flame 
throwing tanks stopped a number of the 
bloody massed attacks and often dis 
couraged the attacks before they started. 
The Chinese do not like to attack 
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position that has liquid fire. 

Pearl Harbor, U. S. Army 
Chemical Corps technicians found that 
can be deadly if the 
flames can be gotten inside an inclosure, 
or if it can be made to burn outside the 
inclosure for several minutes. This re 
quired a gasoline thick enough to be 
aimed at a specific small target, but with 
a relatively slow combustion rate. The 
Chemical Corps tried thickening gaso 
line with rubber and magnesium, both 
of which worked well, but were in short 
supply. After many trials and tests, our 
scientists finally settled on a mixture of 
aluminum naphthenate and certain fatty 
compounds of coconuts. 

From these came the name napalm; 
the nap from the naphthenate and the 
palm from the coconut palm. Napalm, 
as applied to jellied gasoline, is actually 
a misnomer, since napalm is merely the 
mixture that makes the gasoline gel. 

Napalm itself is a dirty-white sub 
stance resembling a low-grade soap pow 
der. It can be mixed in the field by 
adding it slowly to the gasoline while 
the whole batch is stirred vigorously. 
Initially, the mixture takes on a lumpy 

appearance like applesauce, but after 


Before 


burning gasoline 


aging for several hours, it smooths out 
to look like Jell-O: the final coloring 
ranges from brown to pink, depending 
on the gasoline used. Although napalm 
can be taal in the field, it has the 
disadvantage of being hard to pour and 
must sometimes be forced into the flame 
throwers or fire-bombs with hand pumps 
or by compressed air. 


HERE are so many variables involved 

in shooting a flame thrower that even 
a trained operator isn’t always sure of 
what will happen when he cuts loose. 
One characteristic of napalm that has 
long puzzled everybody is the fact that 
an ignited jet of the gel will travel any- 
where up to twice as far as an unignited 
shot. In tests, ranges have been obtained 
with ignited jets that were actually 
greater than the theoretical maximum 
range for an unignited jet in a vacuum. 
Some explain the apparent “built-in jet 
effect” by saying that the burning gas 
creates an updraft which boosts it higher 
as it goes along, but they can’t say why 
it doesn’t just keep on going up. One 
Artillery officer who transferred to the 
Chemical Corps remarked, “I don’t know 
what the answer is, but it sure knocks 
hell out of my ballistics training.” 

Another oddity is that an_ ignited 
stream of napalm will travel farther 
when fired into a “twelve o'clock” 
(straight-ahead ) breeze than it will when 
fired cross-wind. It is known that a cross 
wind tends to break up the stream of 
gasoline, but why shouldn’t a broken jet 
go as far as an unbroken one? At any 
rate, the wind direction poses a decided 
problem for the operator. 

A third peculiarity of napalm is that 
the stuff will literally “shoot around 
corners.” Apparently, after the flaming 
gasoline has burned up the oxygen 
around an inclosure, it will go inside 
seeking more. Photographs taken dur 
ing low-level bombings in North Korea 
show instances where bombs missed 
buildings altogether, but the flames 
rushed on through the buildings and out 
the back doors and windows. 

It is untrue that napalm “can kill by 
sucking all the oxygen out of the air.” A 
man can live for some time in air con 
taining less oxygen than is required to 
burn gasoline. Nevertheless, a person 
does not have to be touched by burning 
gasoline to be killed. Inspections of 
enemy soldiers killed by napalm show 
that they usually died instantly and ap 
parently without pain, many of them 
without showing a mark or burn. 

This bears out Japanese reports that 
a hit by an American fire-bomb on or 
near an air raid shelter would sometimes 
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leave the whole shelterful of people 
dead, but unmarred by anything more 
than a look of fright or surprise. Death, 
it seems, may come from a combination 
of heat, shock, dearth of oxygen, and 
possibly fumes, but not necessarily from 
any one of them alone. 


IE development of the flame-throw- 

ing tank was the logical result of the 
operator's desire to get a few layers of 
steel between himself and the enemy 
bunker he was about to flush out. From 
the successfully improvised rigging of a 
portable flame thrower into a light tank 
came the quick development of heavier 
tanks with regularly built-in flame throw- 
ers. These monsters carry a heavier load 
of gel and can throw it accurately at 
ranges up to 200 yards. These saw more 
action in Europe than did the portable 
fame throwers, and were used by the 
Marines in driving the Japanese out of 
lwo Jima and other Pacific islands. Al 
though a few were used by soldiers in 
the Philippines, the Army was slow to 
adopt the flame-throwing tanks with the 
zeal the Marines did until they again 
proved their efficiency against enemy 
fortifications in Korea. Now they are 
being spotted in armored units in in 
creasing numbers. They have seen 


plenty of action as tactical assault weap- 


ons and lately as defense against the 
massed “banzai” charges of the Chinese 
Communists. 

One officer stationed in Korea recently 
described the enemy's feelings about 
mechanized flame throwers. “The enemy 
fears the use of fire,” he said. “The 
psychological factor is tremendous. One 
tank went into a valley recently and 
fired one burst, and at a distance of 
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1,000 yards all enemy ducked down in 
their foxholes and stopped fring. This 
included those way up on the sides of 
hills where we could not possibly have 
reached them.” 


HE mechanized, or tank-mounted, 

flame throwers have caused different 
schools of thought. 

One group holds that to be effective, 
the mechanized flame thrower should be 
a surprise weapon and should look just 
like any other tank. To obtain this 
effect, the heavy cannon is taken out of 
the tank turret and replaced with a flame 
thrower unit. The flame-spewing nozzle 
is made to resemble a cannon barrel as 
far as possible. As a “surprise” weapon 
this type of flame-throwing tank can 
move in closer to an enemy strongpoint 
without disclosing its nature. Experi 
ence has shown that at times a well-con 
cealed enemy strongpoint will, in hopes 
that it has not already been observed, 
let an ordinary tank go past it without 
firing a shot. Thus, a flame-throwing 
tank that looks no different from another 
tank may be able to get in close enough 
to put the fortification out of action 
with one short burst of fame. A draw 
back is that its fuel capacity is limited 
to a series of short bursts, or one sus 
tained burst of about a minute’s dura 
tion. However, much damage can be 
done with a single two-second burst of 
fire. 

The other group believes a flame- 
throwing tank should be equipped with 
extra fuel tanks, towed behind in a 
trailer. Naturally, the extra fuel gives 
the tankmen a longer period in which 


they can use their fame. But the su: 
prise element is missing with this tank, 
its tank-trailer silhouette marks it for 
what it is—and it becomes a prime enemy 
target. The added gasoline also increases 
the hazard to the crew of the vehicle. 
his type of mechanized flame thrower, 
called the “crocodile,” has been used in 
Korea by the British. 

Some also think that the flame throw 
er should be an auxiliary weapon on 
a tank. In this case, a modified version 
of the regular portable flame throwe: 

with the same capabilities and limita 
tions—replaces one of the bow machine 
guns. 

Perhaps, after using various types in 
Korea and analyzing the results, we will 
have better proof which type ol tank 
mounted flame thrower is the best. 


HE hanging of homemade napalm 

bombs on fighter planes, the day afte: 
the 38th Parallel was violated, for quick 
delivery to the enemy in Korea, is simply 
an extension of its use in the flame 
thrower. In the fast-moving fluid action 
in mountainous terrain, a plane is fre 
quently the only fast means of getting 
at enemy troops entrenched on the hill 
tops or on reverse slopes. It was soon 
found that a few hundred gallons of 
napalm would clean the Reds out of 
the best of prepared positions. 

Within a short time it also developed 
that napalm made an ideal antitank 
weapon. Enemy tanks can withstand al 
most anything but a direct hit from 
bazookas, artillery shells, or airborne 
rockets. With napalm, the planes don’t 
have to make a direct hit. A belly-tank 


This is a British Mark VII Crocodile tank, spurting flame in a demonstration in 
Germany in the winter of 1944. The trailer carries fuel for the flame thrower. 





load of napalm will splatter a hell ol 
roaring flames over an arCa as big as a 
football field, and any tank caught in it 
is likely to have its crew killed, its gas 
oline burned and its ammunition ex 
ploded. 

Napalm is also effective against enemy 
troops entrenched in drainage ditches, 
small irrigation canals and behind the 
ridged edges of rice paddies. In this 
case, low altitude drops tend to channel 
ize the fire down the ditch or bank, 
driving into the open all enemy person 
ne] for 100 yards or so. 

An indication of the extent to which 
napalm is being used in Korea was 
shown in an Air Force report that more 
than seven million gallons of the gel 
had been dropped during the first year 
of the Korean conflict. This is in addi- 
tion to the gallonage delivered by the 
Navy and Marine airmen and the pilots 
of other United Nations, and that used 
by the different ground forces. A sub 
sequent report says that the average 
consumption on clear days was about 
50,000 gallons by the Air Force, 11,000 


by the Navy and 5,000 by the Marines. 
These figures are rather surprising 
when it is considered that virtually all 
of the napalm used in Korea has been 
dropped by short-range bombers and 
fighter planes on tactical targets. Its 
use in the long-range bombing of North 
Korea’s industries and supply communi- 
cations has been negligible. The cities 
of North Korea are highly inflammable 
and would make ideal incendiary targets. 
Docks, supply bases, railroad yards, and 
bridges, however, are legitimate targets 
and these have been effectively clob- 
bered by B-29s flying up from bases in 
Japan and Okinawa. The Superfor- 
tresses, however, carried high explosives 
-not napalm. About the only use of 
incendiaries in strategic bombing in Ko- 
rea has been against oil storage depots, 
and in those raids heavy thermite and 
magnesium incendiaries were used. 


F napalm hasn’t been used for strategic 
bombing in Korea, the Japanese can 
certainly vouch for its effectiveness in 


that regard in World War Il. The 
Strategic Bombing Survey Summary Re- 
port of 1946 estimated that a total of 
175 square miles, an area well over 
twice the size of the District of Colum- 
bia, was totally destroyed. This amounts 
to an average of 45 per cent of the 65 
cities attacked. Although a few high ex- 
plosives and some non-napalm incendiar- 
ies were used, the vast bulk of the loads 
carried were napalm. 

The results in Japan were impressive 
enough to cause us to stockpile sizable 
quantities of napalm after the war, and 
also to make plans for getting more of 
it quickly if it should be needed. Those 
stocks were put to good use when the 
Reds jumped into South Korea. 

During a lull in the fighting, a news- 
paperman asked an American corporal 
if he had used any of the new wonder 
weapons rumored to be ready for action 
in Korea. 

“Wonder weapon?” he answered. 
“Sure, we've got napalm, but it’s not 


” 


new. 


A napalm bit on an enemy factory at Changdo-ri, North Korea. 
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The Army's newest and biggest artillery piece—the 280mm gun—is 
test-fired at the Aberdeen Proving Ground by a civilian technician. 


NEW 280MM GUN CAN 
FIRE ATOMIC PROJECTILE 


At Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., the Ord 
nance Corps gave photographers the first public 
look at the Army’s newest and biggest gun—a 


The 280 can be trav- 
ersed 360 degrees 
and elevated to 55 
degrees—as it is 


280mm giant that is capable of firing atomic 
projectiles as well as conventional shells. The gun 
weighs about 85 tons. Range of the gun varies 
with the type of shell used, but maximum range 


here. If the gun were is probably about 25 miles. A 280mm battery will 
in position te fire, the consist of two of these guns plus eight 5-ton 
‘ 


transporter unit : trucks. 
would be detached. 


The 280 is transported by two prime movers be- 
tween which it is suspended. Top speed on high- 
ways is reported to be 35 miles an hour. Either 
prime mover can pull or push the load. They can 


a 


t 


he 


is 


Rear view of the 280. The hy- 
draulic power rammer is push- 
ing a shell into the breech. 
After the powder charge is 
rammed home the loading track 
is moved out of the way. The 
soldier at the left is peering 
through the sight of the big gun. 


turn and drive parallel to one another, carrying the 
gun between them. The driver of the leading tractor 
can control the throttle and brakes of both units. 
Drivers communicate with one another by telephone. 
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WHY NOT SP? 


Lieutenant Colonel Bidwell Moore 


EITHER now nor in the past has 

there been any light (105mm class) 
self-propelled artillery as such in out 
Army. This apparently provoking con 
tention is clearer when viewed in the 
light of what follows. 

We must have definitions if we are 
to understand one another. So let's de 
fine the four general types of artillery 
besides the conventional towed variety. 
They are 

Tank destroyer artillery is moderately 
armored, open-topped, ‘fast, and highly 
maneuverable; has a high-velocity gun 
with 360 degrees traverse. 
is to kill tanks, but it may also do yeo 
man service as an assault gun. It is built 
on tank chassis. 

Assault artillery has heavy frontal 
armor, moderately armored sides, lightly 
armored rear and top; its gun or gun 
howitzer is largish and limited. Its mis 


Its mission 


Working from a reproduction of a photograph, 
artist shows right side of German Wasp, mounting 
a 105mm howitzer on a Panzer KPFW Ii chassis. 


sison is to provide close support (direct 
fire) to accompanying infantry. 

Armored artillery is moderately ai 
mored, open-topped; has a light or medi 
um howitzer with limited traverse. This 
is artillery designed to support armor 
and armored infantry. 

Self-propelled artillery is artillery 
whose mode of transportation is by self 
propelled mount instead of prime mover. 
It should have little Cor no) armor, carry 

light or medium howitzer with wide 
traverse. Its mission 
would be to provide close and direct sup 


to 360 degrees 


port to the ground-gaining elements of 
the infantry and airborne division. It 
a tank chassis 


would not use too heavy 


LieuTenant Coronet Briowett Moore. 
Artillery, is a member of the staff and 
faculty of The Artillery School, Fort 
Sill. 
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and expensive, initially and operational 
ly) but a simple full-tracked mount 
function: illy designed for the job. U. S. 
has none. 

These four types of artillery have two 
features in common: they are full-tracked 
and they are self-propelled. The last 
type, however, has the same mission as 
conventional artillery and differs from it 
only in form of transportation. It is to 
this type that the term “self-propelled 
artillery” applies. To the others this fea- 
ture of self propulsion is secondary and 
incidental to their principal feature as 
described by their names. 


HE characteristics of self propelled ar 

tillery that are germane to this discus- 
sion are mobility, agility, aggressiveness 
and purpose. 

Basic characteristics of the contem- 
plated self-propelled artillery are that it 
be light (12 to 15 tons fully loaded); 
that it be simple; that it have the fire 
capabilities of towed artillery; that it 
tow a utility trailer (to be used prin- 
cipally for ammunition ). 

Major disadvantages are: higher initial 
cost, possibly higher fuel consumption, 
higher maintenance costs, less range. 
Track, however, is more durable than 
pneumatic tires and less vulnerable. 

Artillery has long needed self-pro 
pelled guns designed for its mission (not 
tank hulls with artillery pieces fitted on 

for these are expensive and unsuitable 
and they lack the fire capabilities of 
towed guns; they are armored artillery). 

What are the advantages of SP artil 
lery? Its two principal features are, as 
we have noted, mobility and agility, and 
of these two, mobility is the more im 
portant. Mobility is movement from 
position area to position area. Agility is 
movement in the vicinity of the position 
area. The essence of both is movement. 

HEN considering a third world war 

one must reckon with conflict in Eu- 
rope and Asia—both spacious areas where 
mobility will be a prime factor in out 
maneuvering a possibly more numerous 
enemy. But, except for Western Eu- 
the road nets in these areas are 
negligible. P roportionally France has the 
best road net in the world, Germany 
has the world’s most elaborate super- 
highway system but her secondary net 


rope, 


is second-rate. These two countries 
offer an excellent base for beginning 
operations across the “North German 
Plain” into western Russia. This ends 
the “bright” side of the situation. Un- 
fortunately, Soviet Russia herself, and 
border areas including China, have from 
very poor to almost no road nets. The 
essence of this is that our forces must 
be able to operate off the roads. With 
changing seasons the problem becomes 
more acute. 

It is not desired to belabor the need 
for road nets. But it must be remembered 
that tracked (not wheeled) vehicles are 
the key to successful warfare in Russia 
and Poland. A logical extension of this 
statement would include China. It is 
inconceivable that a third world war will 
not include major combat in Russia and 
China. 

Another facet of the proposition of 
mobility is support. Artillery must be 
able to move so that it can furnish close 
and continuous fire support to infantry 
and armor. So aside from general move 
ment one must consider specific move 
ment. The infantry moves to hit the 
enemy where he is not protected, often 
across difficult terrain. Artillery must 
be able to accompany it. The key to 
success is the unfailing support implicit 
in large masses of self-propelled artillery 
~artillery that is not roadbound or sub- 
ject to immobilization by adverse 
weather and consequently difficult 
ground. 


OBILITY of SP artillery is the key 

to rapid concentration of force. For 
with relatively short artillery ranges and 
action spread out or possible over great 
distances, artillery itself must mass so 
that it can mass its fires to a greater 
degree. Now as rapid concentration of 


Working Peng a iptoneotll reproduction of a photo- 
graph, artist shows right side of Soviet SU-100, 
mounting a 100mm gun on T-34 tank chassis. 


force is dependent on mobility, so is a 
successful breakthrough and _ encircle 
ment of the enemy dependent on the 
ability to rapidly mass. 

It is clear that a mobile, non-road 
bound, spread-out force will fare better 
in the face of an atomic threat than one 
which is 90 per cent roadbound. Dis- 
persion is the essence of atomic defense. 
Mobility is necessary to effect dispersion. 
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Wheeled transportation simply does not 
have the capability for movement of 
tracked vehicles. All of these conditions 
show the need for tracked artillery. 


HE ability to rapidly shift position in 

the face of counterbattery fire; to meet 
with fire a flank (or out of sector) attack; 
to nimbly cover a withdrawal, or move 
rapidly to hull down positions to cope 
with enemy tanks—all these are maneu 
vers whose success depends upon agility. 
Similarly, agility is particularly valuable 
in the defense of the battery position or 
area, and when ambushed on the march 
by groups of enemy infantry. Korea 
has shown the spectacular difference be 
tween towed and armored (SP) artillery. 


OBILITY and agility are prerequi 

sites of success. Conventional, run 
of the mine weapons and tactics against 
such an enemy as we may expect would 
mean unwarranted risk. The meat and 
potatoes aspect of such a war must be 
decisive. Air superiority, atomic bombs, 
fancy rockets, high powered naval forces 
cannot relieve us of the necessity of 
coming to grips with the enemy land 
forces. That will be necessary and the 
enemy's forces will be large. Audacious 
and determined men with inferior weap 
ons are capable of tremendous action. 
How important then that our courage 
and tenacity be high! How important 
that our weapons be far better! 

The effect of SP artillery on the 
character of the troops those serving 
in it, and those associated with it) is 
predictably inspiring. Certainly it en 
genders enthusiasm, a sense of coopera 
tive confidence, and, most importan‘, 
would enhance the aggressive spirit of 
the troops. The cavalry of yesterday, 
the armor and air forces of today have 
this esprit, this willingness for action. 


World War I! U.S. M7, mounting a 105mm 
howitzer on M3 medium tank chassis. 
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The wider this spirit is spread, the more 
effective our efforts will be to counter 
aggression. A nice balance must be 
sought between the sitting-duck, im 
mobile type of towed artillery and as 
sault or storm artillery. Self-propelled 
artillery strikes this balance. 


ET us now consider cost and design. 

Obv iously, it should be possible to de 
sign and build cheaper SP artillery than 
the costly compromise equipment used in 
the armored division: the superimposi 
tion of a howitzer tube on a turretless 
tank. 

When we examine the record we find 
that the armored artillery of U. S. de 
sign (in the 105mm class) weighs 22 
to 26 tons while the German 10.5cm 
Wasp weighed 12 tons. Now here are 
revealing facts. In general the U. S. and 
German SPs were the same. However, 
the German weapon was simpler de 
sign, had 1300 yards greater range, same 
crew, but was 50 per cent lighter. This 
German model was also an improvisa 
tion; a howitzer on a modified tank chas 
sis. But consider what an efficient, cheap 

in skilled labor and materials) model 
could have been turned out had design 
and effort been directed toward the end 


U.S. M37, mounting a 105-mm howitzer on M24 
light tank chassis. 


product from the very beginning. 

A very light armored model (similar 
to the German one described above) is 
equivalent to what | propose for SP 
artillery in general. It should have 
wide tracks giving low ground pres 
sure (8 Ib/sq in). Christie suspension, 
low silhouette (8 foot or less), high 
Soviet T-34—1.3 feet), capability for 
high-angle fire (74 degrees) to be at 
tained with a pedestal mount, limited 
traverse (60-90 degrees), short recoil 
(aided by a muzzle brake), primary 
armament of a 105mm howitzer with a 
range of 17,000 yards, secondary arma 
ment of a light machine gun, speed of 
25 mph, and a trailer which will carry 
100 rounds (50 to 70 rounds to be in the 
vehicle). Although this is not armored 
artillery, it must provide crew protection 
comparable to the shield and gun pit of 
the towed version. This means light 
armor, two sheets of 4inch plate with 
an air space or plastic (fiber glass) be 
tween would provide effective and light 
shielding for the crew compartment in 
cluding overhead cover. 

Motive power should probably be a 
Diesel engine providing a horsepower per 
ton ratio of 20 to 1. The German Wasp 
cited above had a ratio of 11.4 to 1. It 
had a simple front sprocket drive, with 
synchromesh transmission. This is the 
kind of thing we want—purposeful de 
sign, low weight, simplicity Cit’s only 
going to replace a truck and is not sup 
posed to be a tank or armored artillery 
and so does not require torsion bar sus 
pension, cross drive transmission or othe: 
“improvements” 

Responsible officers of the technical 
services have stated that it should be 
possible to build an efficient SP artillery 
vehicle including howitzer for the cost 
of the towed equipment. 
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ORDERS TO EUCOM? 


Lieutenant Boyd T. Bashore 


A friend in Germany to whom we sent this ar- 


ticle for an opinion, air-mailed his answer: “‘Use 


it. I wish I had read it before I got over here.” 


FFICERS and men ordered to Euro- 

pean Command usually find it diff- 
cult to obtain timely information on 
which they can base their personal 
plans. Unfortunately that situation will 
probably continue to exist. In the United 
States most of the available information 
on EUCOM is inaccurate or outdated. 
In this article I will try to enlighten 
those who have orders assigning them to 
Seventh Army units in Western Ger- 
many, but what I say may not neces- 
sarily apply to other commands in Eu- 
rope, such as Austria, Italy, or Trieste. 

Bring an automobile with you to 
Europe, if at all possible. An automo- 
bile is a necessity, especially for married 
officers, many of whom find themseves 
billeted considerable distances from the 
posts to which they are assigned. Some 
family quarters are a hundred miles or 
more from the military station, and go- 
ing home is a week-end commuting job. 
If you don’t have your own car you may 
find yourself at a distinct disadvantage. 
Also you'll find your personal car help- 
ful in pursuing official business, since 
official and especially commercial trans- 
portation is haphazard or nonexistent. 
In addition, opportunities for travel 
through Europe during off-duty time 
are much better if you have your own 
car. 

The most convenient method of ship 
ping your car is to drive it to the Port 
of Embarkation. Most of the regulations 





Lizurenant Boyp T. Basnore, Infantry, 
got his orders to Europe a few months 
ago and this article was one of the re- 
sults. A paratrooper, he served during 
the Second World War as an enlisted 
man and officer, and entered the Mili 
tary Academy in 1946, graduating in 
1950. 
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that must be complied with before ship- 
ping your car can be handled at the 
port when you arrive, but be sure to 
have all title papers and related docu- 
ments with you. They must be presented 
when the vehicle is turned over for 
shipment. If the car is owned wholly 
or in part by any finance company, bank, 
mortgagor, or lienor then you must also 
obtain a statement in writing from the 
co-owner specifically authorizing the 
shipment to a destination outside the 
continental limits of the United States. 

For more specific details on shipping 
your car, talk to your local Transporta- 
tion Office or write The Troop Move- 
ment and Initial Equipment Division, 
Headquarters, New York Port of Em- 
barkation, Brooklyn, New York. 

In Europe, gasoline for privately 
owned vehicles is obtained with gas 
coupons purchased from the European 
Exchange Service at 14 to 16 cents per 
gallon. Normally a hundred gallons are 
allotted each month, although more 
coupons may be obtained if needed; the 
rationing is more to eliminate black 
market activities than to limit travel. 
Gasoline may also be purchased from 
German sources at considerably higher 
prices. 

The Exchange has agreements with 
garages to repair cars, although, in many 
cases, quicker and more convenient 
service can be obtained from local Ger- 
man garages. It is difficult to obtain parts 
for American cars, especially the more 
exotic makes. An excellent solution is 
to buy a number of critical spare parts 
before you leave the States. A suggested 
purchasing list of critical spare parts can 
be obtained from the port. 

New automobiles can be bought by 
those who have an Exchange ration 


card. The delay on a special order basis 
is from four to seven months. Many of- 
ficers purchase European automobiles 
directly from the civilian market. This 
solves their servicing and parts prob- 
lems. It is possible to sell your old car 
on the civilian market. Prices are about 
the same as in the States, but there are 
very few Germans who can afford the 
relatively large gas consumption of 
American automobiles. 

Winter uniforms are worn on duty 
throughout the year in the Seventh 
Army, but during the summer the tropi 
cal worsted uniform is optional during 
the evenings. The uniform must be 
worn at all times in Germany, although 
in other countries, when you're on a 
trip, civilian clothes are usually optional. 
So bring along both your civies and 
summer uniforms. 


| ce housing situation is just as you 
suspect—bad to spotty. However, there 
are signs of improvement. 

Bachelors are usually housed in hotels 
or bachelor officers’ quarters near the 
barracks at which their unit is located. 

Unfortunately for the married officer, 
the shortage of German housing, cou 
pled with the recent influx of many new 
units, makes the situation in the Euro- 
pean Command critical and does not al- 
low concurrent travel for dependents. 
You will find that the time before your 
dependents can join you will vary from 
a few months to over a year, depending 
almost entirely on the area to which you 
are assigned. At those posts near war- 
devastated cities, especially outside of 
the American Zone, the housing is most 
critical. If you have the good fortune to 
know to what unit you will be assigned, 
then you can write your billeting officer 
for his estimate. To ease the situation 
in some of the more critical areas, quar- 
ters have been assigned in other cities, 
if the officer desired them. 


ANY officers ask, “May I bring my 

wife over as a tourist, at my own 
expense?” Although the official policy 
towards such action is somewhat con- 
fused, the Bonn Government, which 
controls the tourist visas, and the High 
Commissioner for Germany, welcome 
the tourist dollar and recently refused 
to support a proposed three-month limi- 
tation on the stay of tourist dependents. 
Tourists will tell you, that if you find 
adequate housing, you'll find that you 
can live cheaper than you could in 
America, providing you overlook the 
expense of the commercial wip to Ger 
many, which for a coach flight from 
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New York to Frankfurt, runs to about 
$313. 

But you should know that until you 
are certified for government quarters in 
the normal manner and after the usual 
wait, you will not have commissary 
privileges or dependent schooling, and 
only emergency medical aid will be fur- 
nished. Your dependents usually will be 
eligible for Post Exchange privileges, 
however, and most PXs have small 
canned-food counters. However, you 
must be prepared to support yourself 
off of the German economy. You are 
not eligible to be refunded the cost of 
transporting your dependents commer- 
cially, either, when your normal certifi- 
cate for quarters is approved. You may 
ship household goods once such an ap- 
proval is obtained, although only a few 
household goods are needed. 

EUCOM Headquarters has estimated 
that by Christmas, 1952, 91 per cent of 
all married personnel under its command 
will have adequate housing, so it is 
quite possible that the housing situation 


will soon ease off. 

When available, government housing 
is adequate. Usually sufficient house- 
hold furnishings are issued so there is 
no reason to ship large amounts of your 
own furniture to EUCOM. Naturally, 
the details of dependent housing vary 
according to rank and area, but the aver- 
age house or apartment is furnished 
with a refrigerator and stove, and suites 
of excellent furniture for a living room, 
dining room, and the necessary number 
of bedrooms. The bedroom suite usual- 
ly consists of single beds of American 
style. An eight-place setting is furnished 
in quality German silverware, glassware, 
and china. 

Furnished cooking utensils are lim- 
ited, seldom consisting of more than two 
or three pans and a broiler. So bring 
your knives, pans, broilers, and coffee 
pots with you, since quarters are not 
adequately stocked with them. Many 
such items can be purchased at reason- 
able prices on the German market. 

No linens are furnished with 


the 


On board a Navy transport en route to Europe to join their father, 
this pair of Army brats and their mother teeter with the ship. 


apartments or houses, and the family 
should bring enough bath and dish 
towels, blankets and bed linens for their 
own needs. Pillows should also be in- 
cluded in the list, since they are no 
longer furnished. If you like a double 
bed, bring that too; they are not readily 
available here. 

Most electrical outlets in Germany 
are 220 volts, 50 cycles, compared to the 
U. S. standard of 110 volts, 60 cycles. 
Most American electrical equipment 
will operate satisfactorily on 220 volts 
through a voltage transformer which can 
be purchased here, but difficulty will be 
experienced with electric clocks and 
record players because of the difference 
in cycles. If a quick check with an elec- 
trical expert guarantees that your par 
ticular washing machine, deep freezer, 
sewing machine, and radio will work 
with a transformer and a slightly slower 
cycle rate, bring them along. 


ANKING facilities in Germany are 

handled by the American Express 
Company and the Chase National Bank. 
Main or branch offices are usually lo 
cated in places where soldiers are sta- 
tioned in sufficient numbers to justify 
them. These banks will cash checks on 
banks in the United States, and will 
also make available normal banking ac 
counts and services for personnel sta 
tions in Germany. 

For your trip overseas, limit the 
amount of greenbacks you carry with 
you. Instead, use traveler's checks, since 
taking greenbacks physically into Ger 
many is illegal and you'll just have to 
convert your dollars sooner or later. In 
Germany all currency transactions are 
in Military Payment Certificates, called 
Script, Deutches Marks, or dollar ne 
gotiable instruments, such as traveler's 
checks or money orders. There are many 
restrictions placed on currency trans 
actions the details of which are too com- 
plicated to enumerate here. 

No matter what your branch of serv 
ice, if you're headed for EUCOM you 
should prepare yourself mentally and 
physically for service in an Army that 
is as tactical as the situation permits. 
Such personal affairs as wills, insurance, 
allotments, and powers of attorney, all 
should be taken care of before leaving 
the States. 

If you like special equipment for the 
field, bring it with you to EUCOM. 
You'll probably use it many times on 
the frequent maneuvers and alerts in 
which the units here participate . 
and if the showdown comes, you're 
liable to use it for the real thing. 

That’s EUCOM as it looks from here. 
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OVE COMPANY ’s mission was to secure five ob- 


jectives, kill as many of the enemy as possible and 


keep its own casualties low. ‘The company com- 


mander was new and so were half the men—but the 


Company performed its mission. 





URING General Ridgway’s “Killer” 
offensive in the late winter of 1951, 

Blue Battalion, 35th Infantry, was se- 
lected to make the drive up the 25th 
Division’s main supply route from Osan- 
ni to Yongdong-po. The Turkish Brigade 
would be on the right and Red Battal 
ion on the left. White Battalion would 
secure the line of departure, north of 
Osan. The battalion commander, Major 
Jim Lee, gave us the time schedule, or- 
der of march, and remarked that while 
all three rifle companies would be on 
the line, the 24th and the 27th Regi- 
ments would follow us up the MSR. 

I called the officers and key enlisted 
men of Company L together and issued 
a company order. We had very scanty 
enemy information. 


King Company is on our left with 
responsibility for the MSR and for the 
high round to the right and left of it. 
The Turkish Brigade is on our right, 
and we will make contact with it when 
we take Objective 5. The 8lmm mor- 
tar platoon, a platoon of heavy mortars, 
and Battery C, 64th Field Artillery will 
be in general support of the battalion. 
A section of machine guns from Mike 
Company are attached to us. 

Our company mission is to secure 
the five objectives (Sketch 1), while 
inflicting the heaviest possible casualties 
on the enemy and destruction of enemy 
material. There is no time limit, and 
we are not to by-pass any pockets of 
resistance, 

The initial formation and platoon 
missions will be as follows: 

Ist Platoon on the right, with one 
57mm rifle squad attached, will move 





Captain Neat J. Anern, Infantry, served 
in Korea with the 25th Infantry Division 
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now commands Company M, 504th Air- 
borne Infantry, 82d Airborne Division, 
at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 
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on the first company objective; 

2d Platoon on the left will follow 
the low ground; 

the attached machine gun section 
will follow the 2d Platoon by bounds 
with primary support to the Ist Pla- 
toon, and be prepared to fire on targets 
of opportunity; 

the Weapons Platoon, less one 57mm 
rifle squad, will move by bounds on 
the low ground, with primary support 
on the company objectives, and be pre- 
pared to fire on targets of opportunity; 

3d Platoon will follow the 2d by 
300 yards for support as required by 
the situation. 

I will take the Company OP with 
the Ist Platoon, and the Company CP 
with the vehicles will follow King Com- 
pany vehicles on the MSR. 

The Company ammunition supply 
point will be with the CP. 

Communications within the company 
will be by SCR 536 and runners; with 
battalion by SCR 300 and runners; to 
the artillery and tactical air support 
through the artillery observer's SCR 
619. 


Any questions? 


There were three questions they didn't 
ask but I knew they had them. 

“The company commander is a new 
officer in the battalion. The company 
he had last summer was all right in the 
defense, but will he be as good as our 
old CO was in the attack?” 

“Half of the men in the company are 
untried replacements who joined us 
when we moved south, all but six of the 
men in the weapons platoon are from this 
group; will they be an effective part of 
this team?” 

“The company is about fifty men un 
derstrength, short one mortar and one 
57mm rifle; can we handle this assign 
ment for a rifle company?” 

The answers would come when we 
met the enemy. 


Y 1230 hours, everything had come 
off according to schedule for Blue 


Battalion. There had been no enemy con 
tact, and objectives one, two and three 
were secured. However, the Turkish 
Brigade was held up about 1,200 yards 
across the valley, parallel to our second 
objective. Air liaison reported a lot of 
movement on Objective Love 4 (Sketch 
2), and Blue 3 called for extreme cau 
tion. From the company OP on Love 3, 
a poorly camouflaged bunker was ob 
served on a small knob that was part of 
Love 4. It was obvious enough to make 
one think it was a dummy emplacement, 
designed to draw fie. 

During the movement from the line 
of departure to Love 3 some changes in 
formation had taken place. The 57mm 
rifle under company control was in 
structed to fire on the bunker if activity 
was observed. This procedure was nec 
essary because all ammunition had to be 
hand-carried over 2,500 yards of rugged 
terrain. 

The artillery observer was instructed 
to have his battery prepare data to place 
a VT concentration on the main peak 
of the objective, and be ready to fire or 
shift on call. Similar instructions went 
to the 81- and 60mm mortar observers; 
but again, they were not to fire unless 
movement was observed or contact made. 


HEN these preparations were com 

leted, the Ist Pl: ith the ; 

pleted, the Ist Platoon with the at 
tached 57mm rifle squad was moved to 
position Asie. It drew no fire and ob- 
served no movement. The 2d Platoon 
then moved to position BAKER with simi 
lar results. The Company OP and sup 


] 


Sketch 1. The five objectives. 
35 





porting weapons displaced in rear of the 
2d Platoon without incident. Finally, 
the 3d Platoon was ordered to pass 
around position Baker and move up the 
right side of Love 4. The leading ele- 
ments came under automatic small-arms 
fire just as they left the cover of Baker, 
and broke for the best cover to the right. 
The main body of the platoon was 
masked by Baker, and was ordered to 
hold there. 

This maneuver disclosed the strong 
side of the Chinese position which had 
probably been organized to defend 
against an attack from the Turks’ sec- 
tor. The Ist Platoon was then moved 
to position Care without drawing 
flanking fire, but drew machine-gun 
fire from a second bunker facing them 
from the objective. The 57mm rifle 
squads dealt effectively with the bunk 
ers. 

The enemy began shifting some men 
in alternate positions facing the Ist Pla 
toon, but many were caught in the 


open by 81 mortar and artillery fre. VT 
fuze artillery chased some out of holes 
to become targets of our machine guns, 
but on the whole the enemy appeared 
to be shifting successfully to their alter- 
nate positions. 

To save time, the Ist Platoon was 
ordered to prepare to assault the objective 
when the VT fire ceased, and the 3d 
Platoon was ordered into position ABLE. 
The early lifting of artillery fire was 
necessary, because the company SCR 
300 and the artillery FO’s SCR 619 
had gone out of commision; but the 81 
mortar observer had direct contact to 
his platoon with his SCR 300. 

The Ist Platoon left its machine gun, 
rocket launcher and 57 rifle in position, 
then crossed to the base of the objective, 
and rapidly moved into the assault posi- 
tion. No further effective small-arms 
fire was placed on them, but they met 
a barrage of concussion type hand gren- 
ades that stalled the assault. Meanwhile, 
some enemy 60mm mortar rounds fell 
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Sketch 2. Objective Love 4. 


near the company, while the 3d Platoon 
was moving to ABLE. They were inter 
cepted with instructions to move around 
Asie and to the enemy’s left rear, to 
position Doc. As they were halfway 
up to Doc the Ist Platoon renewed its 
assault and the Chinese hastily with 
drew to their own right rear. 


en left behind sixty-four dead, two 
prisoners, and an assortment of Soviet 
ries and automatic weapons. One of 
the prisoners proved to be a sergeant 
major who had commanded the unit. 
He revealed that the force had consisted 
of one hundred men with rifles, auto 
matic weapons and two U.S. 60mm mor- 
tars; most of the third that escaped were 
wounded. This had been a flank anchor 
point of the Chinese defense line hold 
ing up the Turkish Brigade. 

We had only one casualty and there 
was no more fighting that day for Com 
pany L. 

The questions that had been unasked 
were answered. Company L was a good 
offense team. It had proved it all of 
the way to Yongdong-po. 


HE greatest breakdown in this attack, 

aside from radio failure, was am 
munition resupply. This phase of the 
reorganization was restricted to the re 
distribution on the objective. The level 
of ammunition at this time was below 
the basic requirements to stop a counter 
attack. 

In the company order, I had desig- 
nated the Company ASP as being on 
carrier along the battalion MSR in the 
rear of the battalion command vehicles. 
During the attack, four carrier parties 
were sent to the ASP, but none found 
it or returned with ammunition. In sub- 
sequent attacks, these carriers were 
moved by bounds to designated terrain 
features as certain company objectives 
or phase lines were reached. This made 
the ASP much simpler to find and kept 
it as close to the company as the ter 
rain permitted. 

Companies will frequently find, on ter 
rain which restricts the use of vehicles, 
that it is necessary to request additional 
ammunition bearers from the P&A Pla 
toon. Without this help, it becomes nec 
essary to weaken the attacking unit to 
effect the resupply. 

Breakdown in resupply is common in 
many units when first committed to an 
attack, because its importance is not 
properly stressed in training ars 
To learn to understand resupply, empty 
ammunition containers to include bando- 
leers should be used on all training prob- 
lems. 
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* CEREBRATIONS * 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” 
with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will be much 
less. Hold them to four or five hundred words and type them double-spaced. 


Question For Commanders 


Few commanders openly question the 
usefulness of combat intelligence. But 
so few company, battalion, and regi- 
mental commanders give this vital dis- 
cipline a real impetus in training that 
their real opinion of it is revealed. Com- 
bat intelligence, | submit, has more 
lip-servants than overseers; more school- 
room salaams than drill-schedule disci- 
ples. 

There are, of course, intelligence-con- 
scious commanders whose insistence on a 
realistically efficient intelligence pro- 
gram, in combat or out, refutes these 
assumptions. But, unhappily, there are 
far too few of them. I offer as a de- 
monstrably provable fact that combat 
intelligence, when laid on realistically 
in battalions and regiments, has both 
helped to do the fighting job and saved 
lives in the process. Why then are there 
still officers who let this staff tool slip 
through their fingers by default? Let's 
take a brief look at some of the reasons 
for this command failure. These are as 
varied and illogical as some of the indi 
viduals who accept them: 

The “Priesthood” of Intelligence 
Officers. Read the following “apprecia- 
tion” and see if you can make any 
sense out of it. It’s satire, but to be 
effective satire has to have some basis 
in fact. 

“While it cannot be said that Rund- 
stedt’s offensive achieved its object of 
changing the allied time table, it has 
undoubtedly made some alterations nec- 
essary in that time table. It has post- 
poned rather than delayed an offensive, 
and in that sense above, may be said to 
have lengthened, but not prolonged the 
war. The allies were not surprised, be- 
cause they knew the possibility of a 
surprise attack. What surprised them 
was that the Germans thought it worth- 
while to make a surprise attack, in spite 
of the fact that such an attack, though 
deemed impossible, was not deemed 

robable, in view of the fact that we 
aa they would try to surprise us.” 


“Dissemination of Combat Intelli- 
gence,” Intelligence Division, Army General 
School, Fort Riley, 18 May 1948 
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gook of the highest order. The lesson is 
clear. Commanders should insist that 
their $2, over their (the commanders’) 
name, disseminate clear, concise, and 
meaningful intelligence. There should 
never be an “intelligence priesthood” 
on any level. Intelligence is a vital 
command tool; not a mystic cult. 

“Don't Tar Me with that brush!" 
Before World War II, many oflicers 
thought an intelligence assignment was 
only about one short uneasy step above 
reclassification. The mission of combat 
intelligence was in the nebulous future. 
Other staff sections could aid the com- 
mander in his day-to-day planning now. 
As a result, battalion and regimental 
intelligence officers were often chosen 
more for their professional ineptitude 
than job aptitude. 

“I've been in this man’s army more 
years than that kid is old!” Let's face 
it. A staff relationship between com- 
mander and subordinate is more than a 
rigid sharing of the work load. It is also 
a warm human and social relationship. 
In the vast majority of cases the com- 
mander is older than his staff officers, 
often by fifteen or twenty-five years. 
Unfortunately many commanders can- 
not help but feel towards their staff 
family as they do towards their own 
family. In this social situation the $2 
often finds himself the junior on the 
staff, in years as well as experience. A 
commander who welcomes help and 
constructive criticism on problems of 
personnel, operations, and supply, can- 
not bring himself to accept his intelli- 
gence officer as the same kind of special- 
ist. He prefers to “sense” the capabilities 
of the enemy, rather than have his 
youthful $2 present them to him in 
systematic fashion. Perhaps, in this 
case, the commander’s own professional 
pride works against using his young 
intelligence officer fully. Whatever the 
reason may be, many command failures 
are often summed up in a quasi-belliger- 
ent “I’ve been in this man’s army more 
years than that kid is old.” 

“I Never Take Counsel of My 
Fears.” To a certain extent, an intelli- 
gence officer can be likened to a friendly 
but persistent life insurance salesman. 
An efficient S2 takes every conceivable 


step to avoid his unit's being surprised. 
He may advise his commander to clear 
out that high ground before barreling 
down the road; probe with patrols be- 
fore lunging forward. An attack-minded 
commander may see in this well-inten- 
tioned advice only the unfortunate fact 
that it will slow his forward impetus 
and allow the enemy time to regroup. 
“Better ten casualties today than one 
hundred tomorrow” is accepted attack 
doctrine. It would be a foolish and 
short-sighted G2 who ever forgot this 
and urged that an attack be braked to 
an unnecessary halt. Likewise, every 
commander should realize that today’s 
cakewalk could be tomorrow’s blood 
bath. The solution is command flexi- 
bility and mutual trust. A heads-up 
S2 should never be unduly impressed 
by our weakness and enemy strength. 
Senseless fear-mongering on his part is 
like the parable of the boy who cried 
“wolf!” Some day a wolf may be across 
the next hill from us and a smart com- 
mander will want to know that particu- 
lar wolf's predatory capabilities. To the 
commander who proudly states that he 
never takes cousel of his fears, one might 
reply, “That’s swell, sir! But please 
make your intelligence officer take coun- 
sel of his.” 

“Never saw any of this Intelligence 
poop used in combat!" Many things 
are done in combat; some well, some 
not. Simply because a certain action is 
taken in combat does not, in_ itself, 
sanctify it. The only worthwhile test is: 
did it work? and is it beyond improve 
ment? The use of intelligence forms 
and terms will vary from battalion to 
battalion; from regiment to regiment. 
What should not vary from unit to unit 
is the high caliber of combat intelli- 
gence being produced, the effectiveness 
of a unit's counterintelligence measures, 
and the ability to appraise the effect of 
weather and terrain on that unit's mis 
sion. Many units use forms to make 
sure that they “touch all these bases.” 
Some do not. The thing to remember 
is that intelligence work-forms teach 
principles and fix habits. Most units 
use them in combat to some degree. I 
would personally not enjoy replacing a 
battalion or a regimental S2 who kept it 
all in his head. The transfusion of in 
formation might take an uncommonly 
long time. 

If my plea for increased intelligence 
awareness has appeared presumptuous 
and unenlightening, let me say that it 
was not written to define or explain 
combat intelligence (FM 30-5 does that 
job), but rather as a frank appeal to 
battalion and regimental commanders 
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to search both their training schedules 
and their consciences for an answer to 
my question: are you demanding and 
receiving effective and meaningful com- 
bat intelligence in your unit? If your 
answer is “no,” you may be command: 
ing or you may be America’s next sol 
dier “known but to God.” 
Capt. Frank P. Jones 
Infantry 


Facts But No Foundation 


We must train our riflemen today so 
that they will have a complete under- 
standing of the weapons they use. We 
can save time, money, and lives if we 
teach the fundamentals of small arms 
thoroughly. If our riflemen understand 
these fundamentals they will have a 
better knowledge of our own weapons, 
those of all other armies, and any new 
weapons. 

In learning we begin with basic ele 
ments and progress to general rules or 
orinciples. We want the rifleman to 
von all about small arms when he has 
completed his basic training. Consider 
ing only the mechanical aspects, he 
must know how to disassemble, assem- 
ble and maintain, and to a certain ex- 
tent know the functioning of the M1 
rifle, automatic rifle, carbine, pistol, light 
machine gun, and heavy machine gun. 

Under present training programs the 
trainee completes his work with each 
weapon individually, and doesn’t learn 
well enough the principles that apply to 
all the weapons. In most cases several 
different instructors are used. When 
parts of the instruction are thus treated 
as entities no understanding of small 
arms as a group is approached. Thus 
the opportunity to draw out more asso 
ciations of facts and acquire more un- 
derstanding is lost. The fact that the 
basic structure and firing cycle are al- 
most identical in all these small arms is 
a good example of lost associations. Of 
course, in a great many training centers 
the training personnel is transient and 
instructor coordination almost impossi- 
ble. But changes can be made in sched 
ules so that individual facts are related 
to principles both before and throughout 
the training period. 

One or two additional hours of in- 
struction is all that is needed. This time 
will be used to explain the fundamen- 
tals of mechanical training, given be 
fore any weapons work. All explana- 
tions must he kept as simple as possible 
and illustrated with everyday occur- 
rences. Throughout succeeding training, 
reference should constantly be made to 
these fundamentals. 

If the new man in the Army learns 
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how important his small arms training 
really is, the job of training becomes a 
pleasure. So the instructor must do his 
best. It is a challenge. 

The recruit must be taught just how 
the principles will help him learn all 
weapons (M1 rifle, automatic rifle, car- 
bine, pistol, light machine gun and 
heavy machine gun). He must learn 
the principles of mechanical construc- 
tion, the basic firing cycle, and the dif- 
ferent types of operation. Once the 
basic trainee knows these things he will 
have a deeper and more lasting under 
standing of small arms than the trainee 
of the past. 

Lr. Gate C. Livencoop 
Infantry 


SMG or Carbine? 


Why do we have both a submachine 
gun and a fully automatic carbine? Why 
not just one? It seems to me that here is 
a duplication of weapons which have 
similar characteristics and are used for 
practically the same purposes. By hav- 
ing both, we create problems which 
could be eliminated or at least reduced 
with several beneficial results. 

Let’s compare the two weapons: 

SMG Carbine 
Cal. .45 M3 Cal. .30 M2 


8 lbs 5 lbs 


10 lbs 6 lbs 
450 per min 750 per min 


200 yds 300 yds 


Peep Peep 
(fixed ) (adjustable ) 
29 in 35 in 


(with stock ) 
Magazine 


capacity 30 rds 15-30 rds 

After considering the features of both 
weapons, which one do you want? 
Speaking for myself, I'll grab the car- 
bine. It is lighter, easier to carry, and 
fires faster. It may be fired semi or full 
automatic; it is more accurate at longer 
ranges, and it delivers blistering bursts 
of fire at short range. It does every- 
thing the submachine gun can do, and 
does it better. 

From the viewpoints of training and 
supply, there are definite advantages to 
be gained by adopting the carbine as a 
replacement for the submachine gun. 
In the infantry regiment, there are 34 
men armed with the submachine gun. 
This means a separate training program 
involving mechanical training, care and 
cleaning, dry and live known-distance 
firing, field firing, ammunition supply 
—plus the time of two company com- 
manders, the $3, $4, and other person- 
nel. If these 34 men were armed with 


Weight 
unloaded 
Weight 
loaded 
Cyclic rate 
Max effective 
range 
Type sights 


Length 


carbines, they would be included in the 
planning for carbine instruction with 
no extra effort. I have illustrated this 
point by using the infantry regiment as 
an example, but it applies equally as 
well to any other unit which has both 
the carbine and the submachine gun as 
part of its T/O&E. It might also be 
appropriate to mention that ordnance 
troops responsible for third-echelon main 
tenance would have one less weapon 
to learn and a reduced load of spare 
parts to carry. 

Field Manual 101-10 states that the 
infantry division carries nearly 10 tons 
of caliber .45 ammunition in its basic 
load. I am not a logistician, but I can 
visualize the amount of time and effort 
required to record, store, account for, 
and handle all that ammunition. When 
you consider the load on Army Depots, 
Com Z Depots, supply lines from the 
ZI, and even the production lines in the 
ZI, I think it is easy to appreciate the 
effect of reducing the amount of even 
one type of ammunition used. We will 
still need some for our caliber .45 pis- 
tols, but the amount would be infini 
tesimal by comparison. 

There are many advantages to be 
gained by discarding the submachine 
gun and replacing it with the carbine, 
and nothing will be lost. Some may 
consider the weight of metal thrown by 
the submachine gun to be a desirable 
characteristic. Personally, I don’t see 
why it is necessary to chop an enemy in 
two when a few neat perforations in his 
carcass will produce the desired result. 

May. James J. Mutien 
Infantry 


Help for the Isolated 


In every war in which we have been 
involved there have been instances 
when small units have been cut off 
from the main battle force by distances 
ranging from a few hundred yards to 
several miles. In most of these cases the 
troops suffered a loss in men, equipment 
and combat efficiency because they 
couldn’t get adequate supplies. Air 
drops from fixed wing aircraft both by 
the Air Force and the Army have proven 
highly successful under certain condi- 
tions, but they have certain limitations 
due to weather, terrain and_ tactical 
situations. 

The problem, therefore, resolves it- 
self into how to supply isolated units 
cut off from the main battle force when 
conditions preclude the use of air drops 
from fixed wing aircraft. 

The helicopter and the portable radar 
sets, which are part of the T/E equip 
ment of a balanced tactical fighting 
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force, appear to offer the logical solu 
tion. 

To better describe this procedure, as- 
sume a siuation similar to the Hiirtgen 
Forest in the winter of 1944. In numer- 
ous instances small units were cut off 
for three days, approximately two miles 
in front of the main battle positions in 
an area measuring about seven hundred 
yards long and four hundred yards deep. 
Resupply by conventional air drop was 
impossible due to low ceilings, concen- 
trated AW AA fire and limits of the 
drop zone. Army aircraft were also un- 
successful during night drops due to the 
fact that they habitually missed the DZ. 


Helicopters controlled by radar could 
have successfully accomplished this mis- 
sion in the following manner: Accu- 
rately survey in the location or have a 
radar set 784 spotted to scan the area. 
During darkness move this set into 
the surveyed location. From a map 
determine the correct azimuth and range 
to the isolated unit, then have the heli- 
copter take off and fly to a point where 
it will reflect a pip on the radar screen. 
By radio, have the radar operator vector 
the helicopter along a course that will 
take it over the isolated unit. When the 
proper point along the course has been 
reached, the drop signal or landing sig- 
nal will be given by the radar operator 
to the pilot. When conditions permit 
landing, personnel, supplies, and equip- 
men can be brought in or cut-off per- 
sonnel and equipment extricated. Under 
conditions which do not permit landing, 
drops can be made from low altitude 
by free drop methods without special 
equipment. Briefing would be manda- 
tory. It should include time, course and 
altitude to the point at which the radar 
can pick up the helicopter; minimum 
altitude along the vectored course and 
routes of return. 

The entire operation can be_per- 
formed with a greater degree of accu- 
racy if the isolated unit can fire a mor- 
tar round which could be picked up on 
the radar screen, both in direction and 
distance, prior to the take-off. By mak- 
ing the pip of the helicopter coincide 
with the initial pip of the mortar round, 
map and mechanical errors could to a 
large degree be eliminated. 

The greatest difficulty that will be 
encountered in this type of operation 
will be the initial training of crews. 
Radar operators and pilots will have to 
be trained as teams until a high degree 
of proficiency is achieved. 

The present type of equipment will 
impose further limitations on the 
amount of supplies that may be carried. 
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Loads of 300 pounds will probably be 
the maximum until more powerful heli- 
copters become available. 

This operation should be reasonably 
safe from effective ground fire on any 
dark night. This is an emergency pro 
cedure only and should be classified as 
such; however, with proper training, a 
well equipped force should be able to 
effect emergency supply to any small 
isolated units up to a distance of ten 
miles. 

Lr. Cort. Davin EF. Connon 


Artillery 


G omposite FO Teams 


Too many forward observers clutter 
up the rifle company’s usualiy scarce 
OPs. To provide for the fast and accu 
rate supporting fires necessary to the 
infantry, the doughboy has to provide 
observation space to three or four FO 
parties, with their variegated communi 
cations equipment. They crowd OPs 
and are an engraved invitation to enemy 
fire. 

A possible solution is the formation 
of a forward-observer team to adjust all 
the supporting fires the infantry nor 
mally uses. This team would conceivably 
save manpower, reduce the overhead 
personnel in the front lines, and in 
crease the efficiency of fire adjustment. 

The make-up of such a team could be 
patterned on the present artillery FO 
party. One lieutenant-observer, recon 
sergeant, radioman and driver should be 
adequate. Equipment should include 


wire, two of the 600 series radios used 
by the artillery, and a jeep. With this 
equipment and personnel, the fires of 
8lmm and 4.2-inch mortars, 105mm 
and 155mm howitzers, could be dropped 
where wanted, when wanted, by ex 
perts. 

With a trained recon sergeant, plus 
the spare radio, the team splits into two 
sections for simultaneous adjustment of 
both mortars and artillery, or for en 
gaging two targets at once. 

Simplified adjustment methods may 
make it seem unnecessary to place all 
fire adjustment in the hands of an ex 
pert team. But for anything other than 
the most simple missions on relatively 
flat terrain, the skill and judgment of 
the observer is still the most important 
factor. Adjustments on the crests or 
slopes of steep ridges, adjustments by 
sound when the target can’t be ob 
served, time fire, and night missions 
make it necessary to have a really trained 
observer doing the job. An observer 
who habitually adjusted both artillery 
and mortars would also develop judg 
ment in deciding just what type of fire 
would be best for a particular mission: 
would the 81s best do the job, or 
should the 155s be called in? An ex 
perienced technician could decide this 
better than several observers, each know 
ing only the capabilities of one weapon. 

Along with more efficient fire adjust 
ment, the team would also be more 
easily concealed, be less of an adminis 
trative load, and its formation would 
stop the pirating of mortar squad and 
howitzer section men for FO duty. One 
type of radio to maintain, plus the spare 
set and batteries in the jeep, should 
help with the always-vexing problem of 
keeping communications in. 

Some T/O&E changes would have to 
be made. Mortar outfits would have to 
have artillery-type radios. The team 
would have to be permanently assigned 
to the rifle company, mortar unit, o1 
artillery. Permanent assignment to the 
rifle company would probably work best 
in that the team would have a thorough 
knowledge of infantry problems and the 
company commander would be able to 
know and rely on his observer before 
the strains of combat. But with assign 
ment to the rifle company there would 
have to be a firm policy of having the 
team participate in all mortar and artil 
lery service practices. For the ideal 
personal knowledge and contact, the 
team could be temporarily attached, for 
several weeks at a time during training, 
to each supporting unit. 

Capt. Hartiey H. Busy 
Infantry 
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FRONT and 


The Infantry School 


The Combat Development Section 
is the new name of the School’s former 
Research and Analysis Section. Operating 
under the direct control of the Assistant 
Commandant, the CDS develops and eval 
uates new doctrine, tactics, techniques and 
organization of infantry units (including 
airborne), and initiates requirements for 
new equipment and weapons for the in- 
fantry. 

A numerical system for grading Ad- 
vance Course examinations has been 
adopted by TIS. This is its first use at 
Benning although other service schools have 
used it. The new system provides for five 
levels of grades (the former letter system 
had only three). Under the new method 
a grade of I corresponds to A (superior). 
Grades of II, III or IV replace S (satisfac 
tory) and U (failure) is now indicated by 
grade V. Eventually the system may be 
adopted for all courses taught at TIS. 

Grantiand Rice has filmed a short 
movie of Ranger training for civilian audi 
ences. Called “Rugged Rangers” the film 
was shot at Fort Benning and at the jungle 
training camp near Eglin Field, Fla., and 
the mountain training camp near Dah 
lonega, Ga. 

A 60-page mimeographed book describ 
ing the organization, mission and functions 
of TIS has been prepared as a guide for 
officers newly assigned to Fort Benning. 
The book describes the function and mis- 
sion of each of the nine academic depart 
ments of the school. It contains many 
organization charts showing the chain of 
command, the organizational structure of 
TIS and its departments. 


The Artillery School (Fort Bliss) 


Guided missile AA battalions 
equipped with NIKE missiles are to be 
organized at Fort Bliss beginning in 1953. 
Tactical and technical training of the of 
ficers and men who will man the battalions 
will be conducted at the AA & GM branch 
of TAS and at White Sands Proving 
Ground, N. M. The battalions will be 
formed by conversion of conventional AAA 
units. 

This is a logical development, coming 
out of progressive moves by the Army 
which commenced after the Second World 
War and possibly earlier. A couple of 
years ago a guided missile group headquar 
ters was formed at Fort Bliss. This unit 
worked out the organization necessary for 
guided missile batteries, battalions and 
higher organizations. Now the appearances 
are that guided missile outfits are to be 
come operational before too long. The 
Army announced that an intensive study 
is being made to determine which areas 
in the United States eventually will be 
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CENTER 


defended by units equipped with guided 
missiles. 


Unique among the dozen artillery 
battalions of the Antiaircraft Artillery 
Replacement Training Center at Fort Bliss 
is the Specialist training battalion with its 
four batteries of hand-picked trainees. 

Set up to meet the Army-wide demand 
for men who know how to operate anti- 
aircraft artillery warning equipment, the 
Specialist battalion trains men in the opera- 
tion of these nerve centers of aerial de- 
fense. Its instruction covers training of 
fire control operators, radar operators, air 
warning specialists, and communications 
technicians. 

Men who enter the Specialist battalion 
must meet exacting standards. High level 
aptitude scores of 105 in general knowl- 
edge and 110 in electrical and radio fields 
are a minimum requirement. In addition, 
each man must have received at least eight 
weeks of basic training, during which he 
must have mastered the fundamentals of 
combat soldiering. 

To qualify these specialists for combat 
requires intensive training by experienced 
instructors with sound professional back- 
grounds. During the Battalion’s eight-week 


program, the men receive 203 hours of 
instruction in technical subjects plus 181 
hours of general subjects. 

Eight civilian educators and tech- 
nicians recently completed a survey study 
of the Antiairecraft and Guided Missiles 
Branch of TAS. The group came to Fort 
Bliss, through cooperation of the Human 
Resources Research Office, George Wash- 
ington University, the Office of the Chief, 
Army Field Forces, and the Department 
of the Army’s Human Relations and Re- 
search Branch. The team’s visit is expected 
to yield suggestions and advice regarding 
the length of various courses in the AA & 
GM Branch, TAS, improvements in cur- 
rent teaching methods and other valuable 
data. 


The Artillery School (Fort Sill) 


The helicopter transport pilot course, 
the only flight course in which both basic 
and advanced sections are taught entirely 
at TAS, graduated 32 pilots in its third 
class. 

The only flight course for warrant of 
ficers and enlisted men in the Army today, 
graduates of the course are made warrant 
officers if they hold no commission. 
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Scale-Model Firing Range 


To improve the observation and conduct of artillery fire in the rugged Ko- 
an artillery school complete with a scale- 
mountain ranges. The training simulates 
actual conditions and trains forward observers in the conduct of artillery fire, 
the operation of a fire direction center and radio procedure. 
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The course covers every phase of helicop- 
ter operations, from maintenance and navi- 
gation to the type of maneuvers that pilots 
will need in actual service. Prerequisites 
for enrollment include holding a valid 
private pilot’s license or higher, and at 
least 60 hours flying time. 

Construction of a six-million dollar 
barracks-building program is under way at 
Fort Sill. It is expected to take 15 months 
to complete the project. 

Twenty-one barracks, each of which will 
house 165 men, will be located in the 
southwest part of the main post, occupying 
a 68-acre area west of the Field Artillery 
Replacement Training Center. 

The buildings, constructed of concrete 
blocks, will be T-shaped. The steamheated 
barracks will have three floors and a half 
basement. The basement will have arms, 
wire, radio, locker, laundry, work, and 
boiler rooms, and a 39-foot square class- 
room. Offices, kitchens, and messes will 
be located on the first floor, along with a 
squad room, lounge, and a day room that 
can double as a classroom. The second 
and third floors each have a squad room at 
each end, noncom rooms, and lounge in 
the center. All three floors will have show- 
er and toilet facilities. 

Consolidation of the department of 
General Subjects and the Department of 
Airborne and Special Operations of TAS 
was effected for administrative purposes. 
Although the departments keep their separ- 
ate name and mission, they have a single 
director, executive, and secretary. Sched- 
uling, clerical, and supply functions are 
handled by one section. 

Notes for the Battery Executive, pub- 
lished by TAS, is a handy, pocket-sized 
book that gives the officer in charge of the 
firing battery the information he needs to 
perform his duties, in compact form. It is 
not an elementary text. Its 103 pages are 
stocked with general information in check 
list form and detailed information con- 
cerning certain techniques and procedures. 

Copies can be obtained from the Book 
Department, TAS, for 25 cents. 

A simpler method of teaching the 
military slide rule is being experimented 
with at TAS. The clumsy 12-foot slide 
rule, which required an instructor and two 
assistants to manipulate, is replaced by a 
seven-inch, transparent, plastic slide rule 
that is enlarged by projection for instruc- 
tion. Only instructor is needed to 
operate the smaller instrument, and the 
projection gives students a clearer picture 
of how to use the slide rule. 

Using the normal sliding lens on an 
overhead projector, an enlargement of ap- 
proximately three times is obtained. With 
an additional lens, the seven-inch rule can 
be enlarged about eight times, permitting 
the instructor to demonstrate the finest in- 
terpolations. 

Transparent graphical firing tables and 
graphical site tables are being made so 
that instruction on them can be given in 
the same manner. 


“Roger” is not out yet with Army 
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aviators, although the Air Force has issued 
instructions to its agencies for adoption of 
the new international phonetic alphabet, 
which prefers “Romeo” to “Roger.” In fact 
the Air Force made provisions, in issuing 
these instructions, that in joint usage the 
current alphabet (ABLE, BAKER, CHAR- 
LIE) would continue to be used. The 
CAA has taken no action to require Army 
aviation personnel to use the new (ALFA, 
BRAVO, COCA) phonetic alphabet. So 
the Army will speak the current alphabet 
unless JANAP 125 (A) is changed to 


prescribe a different phonetic system. 


Combat Pay Studied 
The Department of Defense is studying 
the combat pay law to see if changes should 


be made to eliminate inequities that are 
said to be in it. Among the complaints: 
the requirement that Navy ships must be 
under hostile fire for at least six days in a 
month for their crews to get the pay; that 
higher headquarters may be overrun by 
the enemy and forced to fight their way 
out without being eligible for combat pay 
even if their contact with the enemy lasts 
more than six days. 

Preliminary data for the study of com- 
bat pay was compiled by a committee of 
officers representing all the services. The 
Air Force and Marine Corps were rep- 
resented by colonels, the Navy by a captain 
and the Army by a Finance Corps major 
from the office of the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, Gl. 
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Instructional Material Prepared By The Infantry School 


The following new instructional material suitable for non-resident as well as 
resident instruction may be ordered from the Book Department, The Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Ga., at the prices shown. (The Comsat Forces 
Book Service regrets that it cannot handle orders for these pamphlets.) 


WEAPONS DEPARTMENT 


Marksmanship, 1000 ft, M1 Rifle: No. 1130. Range practice, safety 
precautions, 1000 ft instruction practice. 4 hours. 4¢ 


Mechanical Training, 75mm Rifle: No. 1705. Nomenclature; disassem 
bly; assembly; functioning; stoppages; immediate action; care and cleaning. 4 


TACTICAL DEPARTMENT 


Principles of Offensive Combat: No. 2000A. General principles of 
offensive combat and their application to infantry units. 2 hours. 65¢ 


Reserve Regiment in Defense: No. 2512. Missions and employment of 
the reserve regiment; map and terrain exercise on the employment of the re- 
serve regiment and the duties of the reserve commander, with emphasis on 
defense against infiltration, the preparation of counterattack plans, and organiza- 
tion of general outpost. 6 hours. 60¢ 


Regiment in Delaying Action: No. 2519A. Principles of delaying ac- 
tion; map exercise illustrating the planning and conduct of a delaying action 
to include use of the counterattack. 4 hours. 50¢ 


COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT 
Sound-Locating Set GR-6A: No. 3160. 


personnel in counterfire platoon; capabilities, limitations, and methods of em- 
ployment of sound locating set GR-6A. 1 hour. 10¢ 


Tactical Application of Signal Communication: No. 3656. Principles 
in the employment of signal communication in support of tactical operation. 


STAFF DEPARTMENT 


Evaluation of Weather and Terrain: No. 6604. Study of critical ter 
rain features, observation and fields of fire, concealment and cover, obstacles, 
and avenues of approach, effect of weather on above; the place of this analysis 
in the intelligence estimate. 2 hours. 60¢ 


Principles and procedures used in the 
movement of an infantry regiment by rail. 4 hours. $1.25 


Preventive Medicine: No. 7711. 
portance, the commender’s preventive medicine program; planning and report 


Pamphlet: Reference Data, Infantry Regiment, June 1952, with errata 


Organization and duties of 


Prevention of diseases of military im 











Flying "Jet-Jeep”’ 


Army helicopter users are looking forward to the XH-26 Pulse-jet Heli- 
copter (reported in the April 1952 Comsat Forces JournaL) manufactured 
by the American Helicopter Company. Weighing a scant 300 Ibs, this baby 
helicopter is completely transportable by jeep or can be air-dropped with 
complete safety. It has a top speed of 80 miles an hour and carries only one 
man in present models, but can be modified to carry more. Present flying 
cargo load capacity is 600 lbs. The pulse-jets which are located on the tips 
of the ‘copter blades are like the ones the Germans used on their V-1 rockets. 
They require no warmup and the pilot can be airborne thirty seconds after he 
hits the seat. There is only one moving part in the engine—a valve—which has a 
minimum life of 50 hours but the replacement is minuscule and the whole 
engine can be changed in five minutes. The engines burn any low or high Flying “‘jet-jeep” for the Army 
grade petroleum fuel such as gasoline, kerosene or diesel fuel oil and at pres- 
ent the fuel capacity permits an hour and one-half of flying time. Simplicity 
of construction and operation are the key features of the XH-26 and when 
broken down for truck, jeep or airborne transportation the ‘copter can be re- 
assembled by two men in 20 minutes using the standard jeep tools. For air- 
drop purposes, the XH-26 fits in a 5 x 5 x 14 foot container and can be 
parachuted to the ground. The free-swiveling pulse-jet engines eliminate the 
need for any transmissions or anti-torque rotors and thereby greatly reduce the 
over-all weight of the craft. The engines use a spark plug to ignite the fuel 
and air in the combustion chamber at which time the spark plug is turned off. 
Equipped with a two-way radio similar to the walkie-talkie, this six-foot-high 
“jet-jeep” promises to give commanders improved observation. 


280 Gun in Production 


The Dravo Corporation's Pittsburgh Plant 
is turning out the new 280mm gun that can 
fire atomic projectiles. The picture above shows 
the barrel cradle being assembled to the carriage. 
(For more pictures of the gun see page 29.) 


Grenade Fuze Inspector 


General Electric Corporation's X-ray department has come up with an 
automatic hand grenade inspection machine that promises to save lives of 
combat soldiers. Using extremely sensitive cadmium sulfide crystals as X-ray 
detectors, the new machine eliminates the danger of inspectors failing to spot 
the faulty delay element that causes premature explosions. This new inspec- 
tion machine automatically rejects all grenades that do not have the slow- 

X-ray detects faulty grenades burning powder element packed to the proper height. 


Multi-purpose Plug Tool 


Drivers and mechanics may like the new multi-purpose tool for better 
spark-plug servicing developed by Champion Spark Plug Co. The new four- 
in-one tool has stainless steel wire gap gages ranging from .015 to .040 inches; 
two gap-adjusting slots for electrode bending; a double-cut precision file for 
refacing sparking areas; and four gasket “reject” slots for determining the 
utility of used spark plug gaskets. The gasket reject slots provide—for the 
first time—a true basis of measurement to determine when a used gasket should 
be discarded. If a worn-out or over-compressed gasket can pass through the 
individual slot marked for its size, a replacement is indicated. Measuring 
approximately 3% x 1% inches, this handy tool—officially the WG-300 Gap 
Tool—has a durable molded plastic body designed to protect the various com- 
ponents from shop damage. Four-in-one spark plug tool 
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Over one million satisfied customers. 

All your choices ordered in one transaction. 
Gift announcement cards sent FREE. 

We will NOT be undersold. 


SPECIAL MILITARY RATES 


Special Military Rates are available to members and units of our armed forces, They will 
be mailed onywhere in the U.S. and possessions and to any APO or FPO address. Delivery 
guaranteed. Please give military rank when ordering. The following subscription rates are 


for one year. 
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A stirring tribute to the men 
who fought the fight and 
won the battles 


The Marines are making 
history in Korea— 


history that you can 


read now in 


THE NEW BREED 


By Andrew Geer 


Foreword by Major Gen. O. P. Smith 
U.S.M.C. 


Andrew Geer knows the true, valiant story of the 
Marines in Korea, because he was there as an active 
Marine officer during the arduous winter, spring and 
summer of 1950-51 


sonal interviews with 700 individual combot Marines, 


Using this experience, plus per 


he tells, for the first time, the human side of the Ko 


rean campaign 


Here is the straight, firing-line story—as only the 
riflemen, the machine gunners, the bazooka and BAR 
men, the small-unit commanders and NCOs know 
it. It's not a formal war history, but rather a story 
of men—of a PFC who dueled with three enemy tanks 
from a distance of fifty yards, a wounded Marine 
who sneaked from the hospital tent to join his unit 
in twenty below zero weather—of all the privates, 
corporals, sergeants and lieutenants engaged in the 


rugged, relentless fight for right and freedom 


$3.50 


(The author is donating ail royalties on this book 
to the First Marine Association Education Fund 
for the children of Marines.) 


UNITED STATES ARMY 
COMBAL FORCES 
Look SOWKE 
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* BOOK REVIEWS * 


“WALK ON A STRAIGHT LINE” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, Volume V, Victory With 
the Help of France. By Douglas Southall 
Freeman. Charles Scribner's Sons. 570 Pages; 
Ilustrated; Index; $7.50. 


Dr. Freeman’s fifth volume in his bi- 
ography of George Washington carries 
through from the alliance with the French 
in the spring of 1778 to the end of the 
American Revolution—the surrender at 
Yorktown and the final diplomatic ex- 
changes and treaty of two years later. 
There is not the slightest slackening of 
historical pace as Dr. Freeman nears the 
end of his new major work. And in one 
way at least the phase of the Revolution 
which he covers in his Volume V has the 
most pertinent application in the present 
day. 

Indeed, Dr. Freeman gives the subtitle 
“Victory With the Help of France” to this 
latest of his Washington volumes. Many 
pages and passages are devoted to such 
matters as Washington’s tension during the 
many weeks when he was not too certain 
of the intentions of the French com- 
mander, and the tactful measures required 
in the extensive dealings by the allies. But 
of most particular interest to military read- 
ers of today will be Dr. Freeman’s analysis 
of Washington’s leadership, in the latter 
part of the book. The author tells us that 
Washington never tried to set down his 
canons of leadership. But here are ten of 
George Washington’s principal criteria as 
Dr. Freeman sees them from his study of 
Washington's own leadership day by day 
through the Revolution: 


(1) The vital principle of all leader- 
ship was discipline; the basis of will- 
me € accepted discipline was an under- 
standing of the cause in behalf of 
which Americans had taken up arms. 
Washington believed in 1783 as in 
1756 that “discipline was the soul of 
an Army.” He ordered every man to 
appreciate the importance of what it is 
we are contending for. 

(2) The beginning of discipline was 
with the commander himself. His lead- 
ership was no better than his example. 

(3) Discipline involved both reward 
and performance and in the application 
of either it called for complete justice. 

(4) This justice must be meted out 
so conscientiously that it would be a 
commander’s armor against embarrass- 
ment or reproach. It must be justice 
that never could be questioned by right- 
minded men—justice for humble in 
rank as well as for exalted, for the sub- 
altern on remote detached service as 
surely as for the officer at headquarters. 

(5) Rewards should never be _be- 
stowed so freely that they lose their 
value. A few words in General Orders 
should be an accolade. Severe penalties 
ought not to be imposed recklessly, lest 
they cease to be exemplary and become, 
in soldiers’ eyes, mere actions of cruelty. 

(6) The individual officer must 


never be lost in the mass. He was en- 
titled to candor as well as to justice and, 
in matters concerning him personall 

where military secrecy was not iavatoed, 
he should be told precisely what he 
could expect. In turn, every officer was 
assumed to be a gentleman. When op- 
oortunity permitted, his wishes were to 
be anticipated considerately and _ his 
reasonable requests were to be granted 
readily on the theory that he would ask 
nothing more than a gentleman should. 

(7) Regardless of rank, every man 
was entitled to a courteous hearing of 
his suggestions and complaints. If his 
marten was sound, it should be 
adopted, and if his grievance was real 
it x ane where possible, be corrected 

forthwith. 

(8) In a young army, inspiration 
might be more important than admoni- 
tion. The spirit of officers more fre- 
quently was raised by commendation 
of al conduct than by belaboring their 
errors. If mistakes were those of in- 
experience or of circumstance, they 
might be forgiven, but there could be 
no mercy for the soldier of confirmed 
rascality. 

(9) An officer should be given an op- 
portunity, when one is offered, of learn 
ing and of applying his special abilities, 
but he should not be assigned to duties it 
was reasonable to assume he could not 
discharge. It was the duty of the com- 
mander to select the best men ‘he had 
for specific military tasks. In this, 
Washington no longer held too rigid 
regard for seniority and he felt himself 
entirely justified in disregarding it when 
he had to do so, though he always took 
utmost pains to act in a manner that 
did not humiliate the officer who was 
passed over. 

(10) If the prime essential of lead- 
ership was discipline, the attainment of 
discipline was—first, last and always—a 
work of patience. 

There are equally interesting and re- 
warding passages that deal with the rela- 
tionship between the high commander 

“commander in chief” as he was often 
designated—and Washington’s relationships 
with his principal subordinate leaders, 
particularly Knox who served him faith- 
fully for eight years and never once de- 
served the slightest reprimand; and Na- 
thanael Greene, also a long term faithful 
assistant, too, combined considerable staff 
ability with a high degree of strategic 
horse sense. (Greene’s southern campaign 
is, of course, covered in this volume.) And 
as Dr. Freeman himself stresses in his in- 
troduction, the particular years of the 
Revolution that he now covers are rich, 
also, “in iilustration of what happens to 
recruitment, to supply and to public finance 
when war weariness overtakes people”; 
—which has a pertinence today. 

The historian as well as the general 
reader will also enjoy dipping into the 
appendices in which among other things 
Dr. Freeman makes the point that a good 
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deal of the history of the American Revo- 
lution deserves rewriting because of the 
many new sources that have become avail- 
able in recent years. 

Finally, if we may draw one single most 
important lesson from Dr. Freeman’s Vol- 
ume V it will probably come from his tell- 
ing us that the best explanation of Wash- 
ington’s success as a military leader was 
the explanation he gave to an old friend, 
many years later on. He told this old 
friend that he “always had walked on a 
straight line.”—G. V. 


CONVENTIONAL? 


THE EXPLORATION OF SPACE. By Arthur C. 
Clarke. Harper & Brothers. 199 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $3.50. 

ACROSS THE SPACE FRONTIER. Edited by Cor- 
nelius Ryan. The Viking Press, Inc. 147 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.95. 


One main difference between today’s 
younger and older generations is that most 
of the younger people take Buck Rogers 
and other space-ship characters pretty much 
for granted. The older people, or more 
accurately the older-minded ones, still 
think of moon-rockets or even guided mis- 
siles as things still pretty far ahead of us 
—interesting probabilities, but not for a 


long while yet to be classified among “con 
ventional” means of warfare. 

That word “conventional” is really not 
a good one for the military man to use. 
The man who talks of “conventional 
bombs,” for example, or “conventional ar 
tillery,” may simply use the word as a way 
of distinguishing old from new. But besides 
this, “conventional” can gather and has 
gathered other meanings. I’ve heard some 
use it with a tone that seemed to mean 
“good, solid, tried, tested, practical and 
dependable,” in contrast with the new- 
fangled. And others, with a tone of ex 
pecting to land on the moon day after 
tomorrow, speak of “conventional” mili 
tary things and seem to mean old stuff 
ready for the junk heap. “Conventional” 
seems to throw us forward or back. 


It seems to me that atomic bombs be- 
come conventional in the military sense of 
“established,” at the time the third one 
was dropped on Nagasaki. Or if not at that 
time, then upon publication by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission of the excellent handbook The 
Effects of Atomic Weapons. Guided mis- 
siles were conventional by the time a few 
dozen V2s had landed in England and the 


launching sites became a principal target 
for the Eighth Air Force. 

When I picked up The Exploration of 
Space, it occurred to me to think over my 
own feelings about missiles and rocket 
travel. Buck Rogers has never been among 
my favorite comic reading (though long 
ago, for those who recall him, Little Nemo 
was ). 

This deeply interesting and highly read- 
able, yet quietly matter-of-fact book, which 
has already been so widely praised and 
read, is perhaps the clearest account of 
space travel possibilities yet published. | 
know of no better roundup. 

Our most modern planes are traveling 
somewhere around 1,000 miles an hour. 
We will need 25,000 miles an hour to be 
able to escape the gravity pull of the 
earth. But the difference between 1,000 
and 25,000 is mainly a matter of a few 
billion dollars, not decades of develop- 
ment. Just as the realization of the atomic 
bomb was, space travel is well within reach 
of concentrated effort. 

Across the Space Frontier is another fas- 
cinating book. This is an expansion of a 
symposium which was first published in 
Collier's. Ten writers and artists contribute 





Volume III: 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL 


BY KENNETH P. WILLIAMS 


Here, in Volume III of Kenneth Williams’ great history, is the full sweep and scope of 
the first year of the War in the West—from its beginning to the capture of Forts Henry and 
Donelson and the Battle of Shiloh. Here Grant appears and develops as a commander, suc- 
ceeding where others had failed. 


Lincoln Finds A General is readable, brilliant Civil War history that Bernard de Voto 
has called ‘*. . . as close to being final as we are likely ever to get.” 


VOLUME III, $7.50 


Divided We Fought 


EDITED BY DAVID DONALD 


Divided We Fought is a magnificent 
pictorial record of the Civil War—the 
first photographed war in our history. 
Here, from the collections of Brady, 
Gardner, O'Sullivan, Cooley and Cook, 
from museums and private collections, is 
living history. Text and picture captions 
are full and complete. Divided We 
Fought is both a work of history and of 
art. 

$10.00 


| The War 
of the 
Revolution | 


By CHRISTO RB WARD 











UNITED STATES ARMY 


VOLUMES I & II (Boxed), $12.50 


The War of the 


Revolution 
BY CHRISTOPHER WARD 


Christopher Ward has given us a com- 
prehensive, detailed military history of 
the American Revolution. Here you will 
find details of fortifications, terrain, gun- 
nery, and the broad scope of the War of 
the North, the War of the South, and the 
War of the Border. 40 Maps. 


$15.00 
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to make a handsome book. It has more 
“gee-whiz” in its writing than The Ex- 
ploration of Space does; and its pictures 
and diagrams are more dramatic and not 
quite so simple to understand. It goes into 
more detail about the possible design of a 
space station, and has a better analysis of 
the effect of rocket travel on the human 
organism. 

There are some differences of data. 
Especially to be noted is the fact that the 
authors of Across the Space Frontier con- 
sider the risk of space-ship puncture by 
meteors to be greater than Dr. Clarke does 
in The Exploration of Space. Dr. Clarke 
calculates this risk as 1 chance in 10,000 
on a trip to the moon lasting a number of 
hours. 

Whatever flying saucers may be, they 
have increased our interest in outer space. 
But these two books contain no amount of 
conjecture or guesswork—they are largely 
proven fact or readily calculable high 
probability. 

It’s time for us all to think of jets, rock- 
ets and the like as everyday things, bigger 
and faster models of which will be going 
out into space as soon as somebody decides 
it is worth while spending the money and 
effort to build them.—G. V. 


SIX MONTHS IN KOREA 
KOREA 1950. Office of the Chief of Military 
History, Department of the Army. 281 Pages; 
ustrated; $1.25. 
Pretty nearly 200 pages of photographs 
and about 100 of text tell the story here of 


the first six months of the war in Korea. 
The text is concise and clear, but possibly 
a bit more formal than it needed to be. 
The pictures represent a superb selection, 
showing every type of combat and support 
activity. Altogether, the Office of Military 
History deserves a high compliment on 
producing such an interesting and useful 
volume in reasonably short order after the 
history itself occurred. 

The narrative is largely held to division, 
corps and army operations, with task force, 
regimental and battalion mentioned only 
occasionally. And few of the photograph 
captions give the specific unit of the sub- 
ject. Nevertheless, the scenes are so typi- 
cal and the photos so well composed and 
chosen the Korea 1950 is very much a 
fine souvenir of all forces there in the first 
half year. 

The several maps are also clear and ade- 
quate to such an account. The principal 
criticism that must be made is that the 
offset reproduction by the Government 
Printing Office is by no means as good as 
it could be for such an otherwise attractive 
layout.—G. V. 


STORY OF THE SIXTH FLEET 
ALWAYS THE MEDITERRANEAN. By Commander 

Max Miller, USNR. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 

256 Pages; $3.50. 

This will not be remembered as one of 
Max Miller's better books; it doesn’t be- 
long in the same company as | Cover the 
Waterfront or Daybreak for Our Carrier 
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or The Far Shore. Neither is it as bad as 
other reviewers have branded it, using the 
old device of condemning it as a poor his- 
tory of the Mediterranean when it was 
never intended as a history. 

This is a bit of the story of the Sixth 
Fleet. Our Navy keeps a fleet in the Med- 
iterranean to show the flag, make friends, 
and to protect our interests if the area re- 
turns to its old form and becomes a theater 
of war. Since the Sixth Fleet has no Med- 
iterranean base, the ships scatter to various 
friendly ports after each exercise at sea. 
Thus each ship, in time, will visit most of 
the Mediterranean ports. In this book 
Commander Miller tells how the Sixth 
Fleet operates, and offers some description 
and history of the different places his 
cruiser, Columbus, has visited. The tone 
is light, flippant in places. It will never be 
a reference book, and won't be a classic, 
but it does offer some information about 
what our Navy is doing in the Mediter- 
ranean, and might refresh some of us on 
our history of the area. 

There is at least one unfortunate error. 
Lieutenant General William M. Hoge, if 
he reads this book, will be shocked to learn 
that he died of a heart attack climbing out 
of a helicopter in Korea—Major General 
Bryant E. Moore was the man Miller 
meant in his reference.—A. S. 


EIGHT WHO ESCAPED 


ESCAPE OR DIE. By Paul Brickhill. W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company, Inc. 248 Pages; $2.95. 


There have been many books since the 
end of World War II on the theme of 
escaping prisoners of war. Some were suc- 
cesses because of the time in which they 
appeared, and others because they were 
stirring tales. It is too early to tell whether 
this book will be a success, but if it is it 
will be because of the writing—the time of 
great public interest is past. 

The eight escapees whose stories appear 
here were all members of the RAF, a no- 
toriously difficult organization to keep 
penned up. Some escaped from the Japa- 
nese, most from the Germans, and their 
tales are as varied as the places in which 
they were captured. There are several 
interesting common denominators in these 
stories: all took their obligation to escape 
very seriously; all learned escape tech- 
niques as part of their RAF training; all 
had the touch of arrogance (some might 
call it self-confidence) that gives a man the 
courage to try what is, on the whole, a 
losing gamble; and most had the active 
help of citizens of captured nations. 

The lesson to military readers is fairly 
obvious. Making the troops escape-con- 
scious has the double effect of causing the 
enemy to waste manpower to guard POW 
camps, and it brings back a proportion of 
captured troops to fight again.—A. S. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE BEST SCIENCE-FICTION STO- 
RIES 1952. Edited ~ Everett F. 
Bleiler and T. E. Dikty. Frederick Fell, 
Inc. 288 Pages; $2.95. 








THERE'VE BEEN SOME CHANGES 
MADE! 


Effective 1 November 1952, we 
are offering an extra bonus to 
our members who send cash with 
their book orders. Now, if you 
send cash with your order, we'll 
send you dividend coupons worth 
15% of the cash you send. 

But we must also ask you to 
include with your payment for 
each order you send us—either 
cash or credit—twenty-five cents 
(.25) to cover in part our han- 
dling and shipping costs. This 
charge will also be effective be- 
ginning 1 November 1952. 

Please note, too, that we have 
cut sharply the number of books 
we will stock for immediate de- 
livery. Only those books below 
will be kept in our warehouse. 
Of course, we will add and re- 
move books from this list from 
time to time, but these will be 
plainly shown each month. 

As a service, we will still send 
you any book you may want, but 
this service will be somewhat 
slower than it has been in the 
past. We feel, however, that 
these changes as a whole will 
help us give you better service 
on most books. 
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Ait GUIS TGS ciccnnceeveseniawes 
The Army Wife (Nancy Shea) ._. iho 
4 Duties (Cocklin & Boatner) 
WER naqnaniias 7 
Paper . eoene 
Company Administration (Virtue) onee 
Company Duties Leman 


coe 
— o> 


' ' 
en 
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co 8 


ro sabe 
Hard Pounding (Court) fAntitank 
tactics} -. 
Map & Air Photo Reading - 
Map Reading for the Soldier | 
(Goodfriend) .......... 
Notes for Troop Instructors 
Combat Formations -... wna " 
Elementary me Reading - Seatenees 
First Ald . - 
Mech. Tng., , Carbine. “Cal. 30, “M2... 
Mech. Tng., Rifle, Cal. .80, Ml . 
Rocket Launcher, 2.36” .........__- 
Interior Guard Duty - eae 
Military Courtesy & Discipline - 
Pistol, Cal. .45, M1911 & MI911A1_ 
Officer's Guide —.. 
Platoon Record Book “(Not “sold ‘singly. 
Orders for 2 or more copies accepted.) . 
Squad Record Book (Not sold singly. 
Orders for 4 or more copies accepted.) . 
™~ — for Adjutants (Chester) 
oth 





RUSSIA AND WORLD COMMUNISM 


Capital (Karl Marz) .....-....-.-.-.. 2.45 
March of Muscovy (Harold Lamb).-.--. 3.75 
Red China‘s Fighting Hordes (Rigg)... 3.75 
Soviet Arms&Soviet Power (Guillaume) 3.50 
Strange Alliance (Maj. Gen. Deane).... 4.50 


ATOMIC WEAPONS & GUIDED 


MISSILES 


Effects of Atomic Weapons .........-_. 3. 
Ee i 
How to Survive an Atomic Bomb 

(Gerstell) ...-.-... " 
— Arms & Free Men (Vannevar_ 

eee 

Operation Sandstone—Eniwetok (White) H $e 
Sourcebook on Atomie Energy 

(CREEPER) cnccccnsecescevescccnces EOD 
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COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


ALL BOOKS LISTED HERE ARE AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 








INTELLIGENCE & INVESTIGATION 


Cartridge Identification (Munhall& White) 
Vol. 1—Centerfire Metric Pistol & 
Revolver Cartridges 
Vol. 11--Centerfire Amer. & British 
Pistol & Revolver Cartridges 
Vol. | & Vol 


EF 
Il (if ordered together) .14.00 
Cryptograpliy (Smith) . on 
Front Line Intelligence (Robb&Chandler) 2 
Intelligence Is for Commanders —_. 3.8 
Modern: Criminal Investigation ........ 4 73 
Strategic Intelligence (Kent)........... 3.00 


FICTION 


The Caine Mutiny (Wouk) . 3.9" 
Capt. Horatio Hornblower (C.8. Forester) 4.00 
Commodore [ornhblower (Forester) 00 
Guard of Honor (Cozzens) — 
Lieutenant Hornblower (Forester) __- 
Lord Hornblower (Forester) ..... I 
Melville inoctwin, ULBLA (Marquand) 3.75 
Mr. Midshipman Hornb!ower( Forester) 3.00 
Red Baige of Courage (Crane) .. 

War and Peace (Tolstoy) . ‘ 


BIOGRAPHY 


Abraham Lincoln (Benj. P. Thomas). 5.75 
Alexander of Mareion (Harold Lamb)... 3.75 
Bedford Forre t (Lytle) el 
Captain Sam Grant (Lioyd Lewis) 6.00 
Douglas MacArthur (Lee & Tenschell) 6.00 
Elisenh wer: Soldier of Democracy 

(Davia) wae 3.49 
Genghis Khan (Lamb) ilies 3 50 
Geo, Washington (Douglas 8. " Freeman) 

Vol. | & Ii one .15.00 

Vol. oe & tv ‘ eeeer 15.00 

Vol. sboodsince — 

All Py vol. (hoxed) 35.00 
Napoleon (Ludwig) .... ~~ 1.25 
Robert E Lee (Freeman) 4 Vol. ~~. -25.00 
Rommet: The Desert Fox (Brig. Young) 3.50 
Sherman :Fighting Prophet (Lioyd Lewis) 5.00 
Stonewall Jackson (G. F. BR. Henderson) 6.00 


LEADERSHIP & PSYCHOLOGY 


Managing Men (Kraines) - 
Meda! of Honor (Army) ‘ 
Men Against Fire (8. L. A. Marshall) 
Paye' hology for the Armed Services 
(Boring —_ 
nehsieny for the Fighting Man _.. 


THE STAFF AND LOGISTICS 


(See also INTELLIGENCE and MILITARY 
HISTORY) 
American Military Government(Holborn) 3.50 
Military Staff: It« History and 
Development (Hittle) 3.50 
National Security & the General Staff 
(Maj. Gen. Nelson 
48 Million Tons to Eisenhower (Leigh) 2.00 
Soldier's Load & the Mobility of a 
Nation (8. L. A. Marshall) ~ 
Technique for Adjutants (Chester) 
Cloth . = now 
Paper ......- 


AMERICA'S WARS 


Revolutionary War 
Appeal to Arms (Wallace) — 
Valley Forge: The Making of an Army 
(Bill) . . 3.50 
War of the Revolution (Ward) 15 00 


War of 1812 
War of 1812 (Adams) ................ 3.00 


The Civil War 


The Blue and the Gray (2 vol.) 
Mr. Lincoln's Army (Catton) 
Glory Road: Fredericksburg to Gettys- 
burg (Catton! ... — . 4.50 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 
8 Vol., each 7.00; Boxed set 
Life of Billy Yank (Bell I. Wiley) 
Life of Jolinny Reb (Wiley) 
Lincoln Finds a General 
Williams) 


2.45 


2.00 
4.50 
2.75 


4.00 
- 1.50 


--- 1.00 


. 2.50 
1.00 


4.50 


21.00 
--=- 60 
00 


(Kenneth 


Personal Memoirs of U. 8. Grant 
(New. annotated edition) 
Divided We Fought (Donald) 


(Pictorial History) " geenete 


The Western Frontier 
Fighting Indians of the West 


World War | 


A Short History of World War I 
0” eae 
Infantry in Battle ... 


World War Il 


AAP In World War II (Craven & Cate) 
Plans & Warly Operations 
Europe: Torch to Point Blank 
Europe: Argument to VE Day 
Guadalcanal to Saipan .. ut 
History of the U.S. Army in WW II 
(Office, Chief of Military History) 
Procurement & Training of Ground 
Combat Troops ............ .. 4.50 





gn 
Prewar Plans & 
Preparations ...... 3.75 
Washington Command Post (Operations 
Division) __. -- 3.25 
War Against Germany (Pictorial)... 3.25 
War Against Germany & Italy 
(Pietorial) e 3.50 
Transportation Corps” ‘Responsibilities 3.25 
The Persian Corridor & Aid to Russia 3.50 
History of U.S. Naval Operations in 
WWII (Samuel Eliot Morison) 
Battle of the Atlantic .......... 
Overations in N. African Waters_- 
Rising Sun tn the Pacific 
Coral Sea, Midway & Submarine 
Actions — 
Struggle for Guadalcanal 
Breaking the Bixmarcks Barrier... 6.00 
Aleutians, Gilberts and ee 6.00 
8S. Marines in World War I 
Marines at Midway .......-....... .50 
Battle for Tarawa . cosccscese 1,58 
Rougainville & Northern ‘Solomons 2.00 
The Guadalcanal Campaign .25 
Saipan: Beginning of the End 
Hiefense of Wake ...............-. 1.25 
Assault on Peletiu ... 
Seizure of Tinian ..... 
Marine Artation in the Philippines... 2.50 
Life's Picture Hist. of W.W.II 
This Is Pearl (Millis) ..........-. 


High Command 

Calculated Risk (Mark W. Clark) 
Crusade In Europe (Eisenhower) 
Second World War (Winston 8. Churchill) — 

The Gathering Storm fs . 

Their Finest Hour ..........- 

The Grand Alilance 

Hinge of Fate 

Closing the Ring --_-- 
A Soldier's Story (Omar N Bradley) 
War As I Knew It (George 8. Patton). 


Chief of Staff: 


The War in Europe 
Bastogne (8. L. A. Marshall) 
Anzio Reachhead .........-...--.-.... 
Omaha Beachhead * 
St 
Small 
Stalingrad (Plevier) 3 
The Struggle for Europe (Wilmot) .... ! 
To Bizerte with II Corps 
Utah Beach to poseegmnel oan 
Voiturno .....-. 
Winter Line .....- 


War in the Pacific 
Capture of Attu (8. L. A. Marshall)... 
Capture of Makin ._... 
Ilard Way Tlome (Braly) (Pw. 
Experience 
History of Marine. Corps. ‘Aviation ‘in 
WWII (Rob't Sherrod) 
Island Victory (8. L. A. Marshall) 
Papuan Campaign .........-..--..---- 
Small Unit Actions .... 
Uncommon Valor (Brief histories of the 
six Marine divisions) 


Amphibious War 

Down Ramp (Tleavey) ..... 5. 
U.S. Marines & Amphib. War (Crow! 

B Betty) ..ccnccncenu= 7 


The Enemy 
The Omer Side of the Hill (Liddell 
Hart) - 
Panser Leader “(Guder 


KOREA 


Face of War (Chas. & Eugene Jones) 
[Text & Pix] ... " 
This Is War (Duncan) [Text & Piz}... 


GENERAL MILITARY HISTORY 

American a a (Steele) 

Vol. I (Ter - 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns 
Decline & Fall of the Roman 

(Citbbon) 3 Volumes, each volume... 
Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasey)... . 
Infantry Journal Reader ............ 
War through the Ages (Montross) . 
Warfare (Spaulding, Nickerson & Wright) 5 


STRATEGY & PRINCIPLES OF WAR 


Airborne Warfare (Maj. Gen. Gavin)... 3.00 
Battle Studies (DuPieq! _... - 
Defense of the West (Liddell Hart).-.. 4. 00 
Machine Warfare (J. F. C. Fuller) ...- 
Mahan on Sea Power ..... 


Unit Actions —- 


5.00 
4.95 


On War (Clausewitz) 

Reveries on the Art of W 
Strategic Air Power (Possony) 
War and Civilization (Toynbee) 


GENERAL HISTORY 


Life In America (Davidson) 20.00 
Life's Picture History of Western Man.10.00 


s3ssese 





MILITARY JUSTICE 


Manual for Courts-Martial, 1951 
Practical Manual of Martial Law 
(Wiener) ... eococcece S00 
Uniform Code of Military “Tustice 
CRD ccncceccocesenensncnene GED 


THE ARMY & ITS INSTITUTIONS 


Beginnings of the U.S. Army (Jacobs) 5.00 
by Point (Crane&Kelley) (Text&Pix) 7.50 
Men of West Point (Dupuy) 5.00 


MILITARY WEAPONS 


Book of the Garand \ganal Gen. Hatcher) 
Hlow to Shoot a Rifle .. 
Machine Gun (Chinn) 
NRA Book of Small A 
Vol. I: 
Vol. IT: Rifles ... 
Vol. | & I! boxed - a 
Small Arms of the World Ww. E. B. 
Smith) - é 
Weapous of World War "(Barnes)__- 


SPORTING WEAPONS 


Gunsmithing Simplified (MacFarland).. 6.95 
Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) ............... 3.50 
Story of Winchester ....... 10.00 
Ultimate in Rifle Precision (Whelen). 6.00 
Why Not Load Your Own (Whelen).... 3.50 
Your Big Fame Rifle (Stebbins) 5. 


HUNTING & SPORTS 


Famous Running Horses (John F. Wall)_10.00 
Hunter's Encyclopedia (Camp) ........17. 


DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, ETC. 


American College pennant 
i ee ing 

Thumb Indexed .___. 
American Everyilay Dictionary « 
American Vest Pocket Dictionary. “ 
American Oxford Atlas ....... 
Columbla Encyclopedia (2d Ed. )- 
Goode's Sehvol Atlas .. @ 
Roget's Thesaurus (Revised) 

Regular ....... 

Thumb Inlexed - 
Russian-English, English- Russian 

Pocket Dictionary ...... 1.35 
Talking Russian Before You. Know It. 1.75 
Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive 

Desk Dictionary 

DRED cccancounsane 

Thumb Index ... 

Deiuxe (flexible binding) oe . 
Webster's Geographical Dictionary| oan 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary ...._.. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


Art of Clear Thinking (Flesch) 
Art of Plain Talk (Fleseh) ..... . 
Art of Readable Writing (Flesch).-..... 3.00 


r—-—-—-—-eRmMrmm---- 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 
1529 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Town or APO . 


0 I enclose *$....... 


with this order, 


on orders for organizations.) 





(CD Please charge my account 

C) Send bill to Company Fund 

PLEASE ADD .25 TO YOUR TOTAL PAYMENT TO 
COVER HANDLING AND SHIPPING CHARGES. 


Please send the following books: 


*SAVE 15% WITH BOOK DIVIDEND COUPONS. 
we will include with your shipment a bonus of 
FIFTEEN PER CENT of the cash remitted in Book Dividend Coupons, 
which can be used to purchase more books up to the time of 
expiration stomped on each coupon. 


Mathematics for the Millions .. 
Sexua! Behavior in the wummed Male 
i 


GUNS, STATIONERY, ETC. 


Johnson Target Gua ........ 
Stik-tacks (Box) 


UNIT HISTORIES 

Down Ramp (Ist, 2d, 3d. 4th, 5th, 6th 

Spec Eng Brig) 
First Cavekry Division .... 
Night Climb (10th Mountain Div.) 
Uncommon Valor (all Marine Diva. 
2d Engineer Special Brigade 
12th Inf. Regt. 
Saga of the XX Ghost Corps 
56th Fighter Group 
28th Regiment _.... 


3d Infantry Division _ 
6th Infantry Division ...... 
llth Airborne Division—The Angels. 
24th Inf Div—Children of Yesterday... 
7th Infantry Division ....... 
29th Infantry Division—29 Let’ 6 Gol... 5.00 
80th Infantry Division ......... 4 
8&4 Infantry Division—Golden Cros... 7.50 
87th Infantry Division ....... a? 
4lst Infantry Division—The Jungleer 
Tist Infantry Divi<ion 
76th Infantry Division ... 
T7th Inf Div—Ours To Mold It High... 
83d Inf Div—Thunderbolt Across 


WERASERS RR OARS PRL LARS 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSsssssese 


ee 
84th Inf Div—RBattle of Germany - 
85th Infantry Mivision ... 
89th Infantry Division -. 
Gist Infantry Division .. 
94th Infantry Division .... 
94th Signal Communique . 
10lst AB Dtv—Renilezvous With Destiny 
101st Airborne Division—Epte of ...... 
104th Inf Div—Timberwolf Tracks 
106th Inf Div—-Lion in the Way 
Americal Division ........ 
442d Combat Team—Americans .. 
First Special Service Force ..... 
ist Marine Division - 
2d Marine Division— Follow Mel - 
3d Marine Division 
4th Marine Division ..... 
Sth Marine Division—Tue Foearived.. 
6th Marine Division ......- mdineia 
9th Marines—Striking Ninn 
Sth Army—BSalerno to the ~— “ 
9th Army—Conquer .... 


eer 
SSSPSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSES SSE 


If you remit 


(Coupons cannot be given 
(PL1052) 
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Off-Duty Reading 





Witchcraft and New and Old Breeds of Marines 


O rarely do we find an odd, unlikely corner of history illuminated by a man 

of profound scholarship and acute perception that such an event makes 
publishing history. Aldous Huxley, novelist, essayist, and scholar, has applied 
his talents to a study of witchcraft. The result, The Devils of Loudun (Harper, 
$4.00) is a work of historical perfection on an incredibly fascinating subject. 
Here we have a 17th Century French convent whose nuns are possessed by 
devils, a priest accused of witchcraft (specifically, seducing the nuns by re- 
mote control) and martyred at Cardinal Richelieu’s order, and another priest 
assaulted and gripped by the demons he had challenged. As he tells this story 
Mr. Huxley comments on it in light of modern psychological knowledge, 
making it very clear that we today are possessed by the same devils of the 
mind, which find outlet in different—and usually more deadly—forms. 


JON to be published is The New Breed, by Andrew Geer (Harper, $3.50). 

This will be a rather informal history of the United States Marines in Korea, 
but from parts we've read there will be some very good small-unit-action 
material in the book. Geer was a Marine combat officer in Korea. He has, 
incidentally, had full access to Marine action report files in doing the book. 
For a look at a World War II Marine, we can also recommend George Mac- 
Millan’s magnificent history of the Ist Marine Division, The Old Breed (Com- 
bat Forces Press, $6.50), published a couple of years back. Since the New 
Breed in Korea is also the Ist Marine Division, the comparison ought to be 
interesting. 


HE first story about a soldier we can remember reading was a boy’s edition 

of the very old and very beautiful Song of Roland, the tale of Charlemagne’s 
great warrior of another time, a man who died doing more than duty demanded 
of him. At any rate we recently re-read the complete poem in a handsome 
new edition (Macmillan, $2.75) and got to wondering whether today’s young- 
sters would believe as freely as we did in the radiant sense of duty and honor 
that Roland lived by. Of course that question is being answered every day 
in Korea, but not in quite those terms. Ultimately, each of us, even as young- 
sters, must come to grips with duty and honor in his own way, and perhaps 
that is the only answer to the question. For our money, though, Song of Roland 
can teach a young fellow much of what it means to be a soldier. We don’t 
want to leave you with the impression that this is a boy’s book, though, as we’ve 
said, it is a splendid thing for a boy to read. The Song of Roland is actually 
one of the great epic poems of the past and in its present translation is mag- 
nificent reading for any soldier. 


E would like to remind you that the time is NOW if your Santa Claus is 

dressed in a mailman’s uniform. If you want books for Christmas giving, 
order them now before the real jam starts. There are some important new 
books for Fall, most of which will be reviewed in later issues of the JourNar, 
but we want to mention them here: 


Recalled to Service, by General Maxime Weygand (Doubleday, $6.75) 
covers the terrible period of the Fall of France, a field distinguished hereto- 
fore by a lack of information. This book should fill part of the gap. 


Abraham Lincoln, by Benjamin P. Thomas (Knopf, $5.75) is a new 
and excellent one-volume biography of the great President, and is considerably 
more accurate than the Charnwood biography of Lincoln. 


Winchester: The Gun That Won the West, by Harold F. Williamson 
(Combat Forces Press, $10.00) is a magnificent history of a great line of 
rifles and of the company that produced them. The book will be lavishly 
illustrated—really a collector's item. 


Yorktown, by Burke Davis (Rinehart, $3.50) is the second of the author's 
splendid military novels about the Revolutionary War, this one about the 
siege of Yorktown. Davis's writing in The Ragged Ones has been compared 
favorably to that of Kenneth Roberts and Walter Edmonds, and this book is 
equally good. 

0.C.8. 








COSTA RICA: A Study in Economic De- 
velopment. By Stacy May, Just Faal- 
and, Albert R. Koch, Howard L. Par- 
sons and Clarence Senior. The Twen- 
an Century Fund. 374 Pages; Index; 

3.00. 


FABLES FOR OUR TIME. By James 
Thurber. Harper & Brothers. 124 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.75. 


BEYOND THE HIGH HIMALAYAS. 
By William O. Douglas. Doubleday & 
Company, Inc. 352 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $5.00. The story of the emer- 
gence of Central Asia as an area of 
significance in the three-cornered battle 
between communism, tradition and de- 
mocracy. 


THE MEMOIRS OF HERBERT 
HOOVER, Volume III: The Great De- 
pression, 1929-1941. The Macmillan 
Company. 503 Pages; Illustrated; In- 
dex; $5.00. 


THE KATY RAILROAD AND THE 
LAST FRONTIER. By V. V. Master- 
son. The University of Oklahoma Press. 
312 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00. 


A CRY OF CHILDREN. By John Horne 
Burns. Harper & Brothers. 276 Pages; 
$3.00. A novel by the author of The 
Gallery. 


FELL’S UNITED STATES COIN 
BOOK . By Jacques Del Monte. Fred- 
erick Fell, Inc. 127 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $1.50, 


ADLAI STEVENSON. By John Bartlow 
Martin. Harper & Brothers. 175 Pages; 
$2.50. 


GIANT. By Edna Ferber. Doubleday & 
Company, Inc. 447 Pages; $3.95. 


FEDERAL AID TO VETERANS 1917- 
1941. By William P. Dillingham. Uni- 
versity of Florida Press. 258 Pages; In- 
dex; $4.50. A survey of all major S 
of aid given to veterans of World ar I 
by the Federal Government. 


YOUR MARRIAGE AND THE LAW. 
By Harriet F. Pilpel and Theodora 
Zavin. Rinehart & Co., Inc. 358 Pages; 
$3.95. 


CHINESE FESTIVALS. By Wolfram 
Eberhard. Henry Schuman, Inc., 152 
Pages; Hisstroted Index; $2.50. A de- 
scription of Chinese festivals by the au- 
thor of The History of China. 


THE GIRLS FROM ESQUIRE. Intro- 
duction by F. A. Birmingham. Random 
House. 308 Pages; Illustrated; $3.95. 


COLLIER’S KIDS. Edited by Gurney 
Williams. Henry Holt and Company. 
96 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


MASTERING YOUR DISABILITY. 
By Harold A. Littledale. Rinehart & 
Co., Inc. 224 Pages; Illustrated; $2.75. 
“A practical guide for the disabled and 
their families covering all aspects of re- 
habilitation.” 
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How to Select and Use 


YOUR 
BIG GAME 
RIFLE 


By Dr. Henry M. Stebbins 


Here is an expert, unbiased appraisal 

of American big game rifles from 1873 

to 1952. Whether you're partial to the 

lever, slide, bolt-action or single-shot rifle, 

you'll find your favorite gets full and thought- 

ful consideration. The author makes only one 

very practical reservation—every gun in this book is 

still generally available, in use for hunting, and deadly 
under the proper conditions. 

Here is a book that will help you select the right rifle for you 
and for the game you're after, and to use it correctly. At the same time, it will give you hours of reading 
pleasure, for Dr. Stebbins has been a rifleman and hunter for forty years and writes about his experiences 
with the skill and assurance of a man who knows his subject. $5.00 





WHICH DO YOU NEED? 


COMPANY DUTIES 
COMPANY OR 
DUTIES BATTERY DUTIES 


No one in today’s — has time to dig through stacks of regulations, FMs 


and TMs to find out what he should be doing. No one needs to! Company 
Duties, by Major Mark M. Boatner, III and Battery Duties, by Lt. Col. Robert F. 
Cocklin and Major Boatner, tell you what your job is in the company or bat- 
tery, show you all the necessary details of it in language so clear there is no 
room for misunderstanding. Whether you’re the company commander or the 
newest recruit, there is something in these books that will help you do your 
job more efficiently, help you contribute to the smooth operation of your 
company or battery. 
COMPANY DUTIES—Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.25 

BATTERY DUTIES—Cloth $2.50; Paper, $1.50 


TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUTANTS 


BY MAJOR A. M. CHESTER 


Here is a book you must have if you’re an adjutant—a book you can use whether 
you're an adjutant’s assistant or just a guy who has to fill out a form occasionally. 
Technique for Adjutants, by a man with 25 years’ experience in the Corps, outlines the 
responsibilities of the job at any level—gives techniques, hints on management, ideas 
for organizing work. You'll never be mystified by paper work if you own a copy of 


Technique for Adjutants—and use it. CLOTH, $2.50 PAPER, $1.00 
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Handbook and Manual 


for the 


NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER 


is even a greater success than we dreamed! 


ITEM: 

The Operations Officer at an NCO Academy in Eu- 
rope writes, “The consensus is that it is an exception- 
ally fine book. We are anxious to include it among 
those books which we have on sale in our book store.” 


ITEM: 


The Adjutant of a famed regiment, in combat in 
Korea, writes: “We have in mind awarding a copy of 
your ‘Handbook and Manual for the NCO’ to the 
three honor students of our Regimental Leaders 
School which graduates a class every three weeks. In 
addition we intend to encourage the purchase of this 
manual by each NCO in the regiment.” 


ITEM: 


We use it as a reference book ourselves. 


Handbook and Manual 
for the 


ITEM: 


The Library Journal, a publication that is distributed 
to practically every library in the United States, says 
“Just what its title says it is, and a 
22 job of reference book making . 


in its review: 
bang- 
mende 


ITEM: 


. Recom- 





The Chicago Tribune reviewer says, “. . . This hand- 
book and manual for the noncommissioned officer is 
an excellent compilation of information, written in 
an easy, informal, chatty, down to earth style. It is 
equally valuable to the private who would like to 
wear chevrons, and this is the first time, as far as this 
reviewer knows, that the army has come up with 
such a handy manual, empty of all military ‘gobbly- 


gook.’” 


NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER 


Cloth, $3.50 Paper, $2.50 
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PARTIAL CONTENTS 


LEADERSHIP 

ORDERS 

HOW TO TEACH 

HOW TO STUDY 

SOCIAL CONDUCT 

SPIT AND POLISH 

MILITARY JUSTICE 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH YOUR MEN 
HOW TO TRAIN YOUR MEN 
PROMOTIONS AND REDUCTIONS 
THINGS YOUR MEN WILL ASK YOU 
PERSONAL AFFAIRS 














